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SATURDAY, 


LONDON, APRIL 2, 1857. 


 Pates. 
PARISH REGISTERS.* 

“T conceive there is nothing of more importance than 
the endeavouring to deposit in some secure place the re- 
gisters of births, baptisms, and funerals,” — Mr. 
Garrow. 

“ All the property in this country, or a large part of it, 
depends on registers, and we must see our way clear be- 
fore we shake the authenticity of reg *— Lord Chief 
Justice Best. 

I have perused the communications on this sub- 
ject with great attention and much pleasure, the 
more so from being greatly interested in 
registers, and my daily avocations for many years 
past having been more or 
with. Under these circumstance 
ing the importance of these documents to 


sters.’ 


these 


s, and consider- 


all 


classes of society, particularly to the middle and | 
er classes, who have very often no other title- | 


low 
deeds than these registers, I trust you will be kind 
enough to indulge me with a little more space than 
usual. 

There can be no doubt as to the desirability of 
making these records more easily accessible to the 
public, which I think would be best accomplished 
by placing them in the custody of the Registrar- 
General of Births, Deaths, and Marriages at Lon- 
don, who has already all the non-parochial registers 
of England and Wales from the earliest period to 
July 1, 1837, when the civil registers of births, 
deaths, and marriages commence. In this respect 
the Dissenters are better off than the members of 
the Established Church. 

Parochial registers of baptisms, marriages, and 
burials were first established in 1538, 
been continued to the present time in the eleven 
thousand parishes of England and Wales. I would 
have all the registers from 1+ to 1837 deposited 
with the Registrar-General; but I am doubtful 
whether Parliament would pass a compulsory bill 
to this effect without compensation to the clergy, 
which of course is out of the question: they might, 
however, require the register books of every 


parish to be delivered up on the next avoidance | 


the Act, and 
But for my 
the culpable 


of the living after the passing of 
allow them to be given up before. 
own part I consider the evidence of 
carelessness an 
gross ignerance of th eir illiterate clerks, so over- 
whelming, that the register books should be re- 
moved from their stody without further delay. 
One of the witnesses before the Select Committee 
on Parochial Registration, 1833, observed that 
evidence of births, marriages, and de aths was in 
constant request, and that it was of the highest 
importance to have it correctly kept and readily 
produced ; } yet, as another witness obser ved, every 


318, 378 181.) 


(? ‘See 24 §. ii, 66. 118. 


. 151, 217. 3 tii, 


Baron | 


less connected there- | 


| since that time, and three which have been 


and have | 


| parchment register, 


d nes cligenc ‘e of the cle Try, and the | 





day’s experience concurs with antecedent proba- 
bility in showing that the parish books have been, 
and are, kept in a very uncertain and imperfect 
manner, and that their preservation (which at the 
best depends on a chest in a damp church) is very 


| hazardous and incomplete. 


The Population Abstract of 1801 contains the 
names of some hundreds of parishes whose regis- 
ters are deficient, stating the particular periods at 
which the defects occur. This abstract represents 
only the last century, and yet shows chasms of 


| fifty, sixty, and even more than eighty years! 


With regard to the registers anterior to the year 
1600, Mr. Rickman states (in his preface to the 
Population Returns for 1831) that one-half of them 
have disappeared ! 

Here is a specimen of the care taken of the re- 
gisters in the county of Northampton. Mr. Baker, 
the historian of that county, in his examination 
before the Parochial Registration Committee, 
stated, 

“T had an opportunity of comparing the state of the 
registry now with what it was a century back, in the 
collections for the history of the county by Mr. Bridges. 
I find that out of between seventy or eighty parishes there 
are thirteen of the old registries which have been lost 
accidentally 
burnt. I find that in the time of Mr. Bridges there were 
nine which commenced in 1538; they are now reduced to 
four. In the parish of Barby the register was actually 
burnt by the cle rgyman, a son of the former incumbent: 
he entered his own baptism in the fly-leaf of the new re~- 
gister, and burnt the old one. I knew another case of a 
parish in our neighbourhood, where there had not been a 
resident clergyman for a length of time; the register was 
kept by the parish clerk, whose daughter was a lace- 
maker, and she mi ude use of all the old registers for her 
lace parchments.” 


In the same county, a clergyman discovered 
at the house of one of his parishioners an old 
sewed together as a covering 
of a bedstead. This is pretty well 
county. Here are a few extracts to show 


for the tester 
for one 


| the care taken of the registers in other places. 


Leicestershire. The clerk was a 
grocer, and had no idea of the use of a parish 
register, beyond that of its affording waste paper 
for wrapping up his grocery commodities. 

Ragdale, same county. The register, prior to 
1784, was in the possession of Earl Ferrers; who 
desired the Rev. William Casson, the curate, to 
say that it was mislaid. 

At another place in Leicestershire, Thoresby, 
the historian of that county, was told by the clerk, 
on observing that the register must be deficient, 
that Farmer kept the register lately; and 
he, to save the tax, put no name down for two 
years. 

The Rev. S. Denne rescued the registers of two 
parishes in Leicestershire : one from the shop of a 
bookseller, and the other from the corner cup- 
board of a working blacksmith, where it had lain 


5 
2] ungar, 
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perishing and unheard-of for more than thirty 


years. / 
East Norton, same county. The oldest register 


was taken away some years since by one of the | 


former vicars, and no one now can tell where it is 
to be found. ‘The present one is not of an earlier 
date than about 1780. 

Bigland, in his observations on parish registers, 
1764, mentions his having occasion to consult a 
register, and was directed to the cottage of a poor 
labouring man, as clerk of the parish; he not 


nesses before the Parochial Registration Com- 
mittee), in speaking of the registers in Sussex, 
mentions three clergymen there (Mr. Gwynne, 
Mr. Jenkins, and Mr. Crofts,) as being notori- 
ously negligent ; they either made the entries of 
baptisms, marriages, and burials in a very defec- 


| tive manner, or (which was often the case) omitted 


being at home, Mr. B. informed the children of , 
his desire, upon which they pulled out the drawer | 


of an old table; where, among much rubbish of 
rusty iron, &e., he found the register. In another 
parish, the clerk was a tailor, and had cut out 
more than sixteen leaves of the old register, in 
order to supply himself with measures. 

Dr. Burnaby, upon one occasion asking to see 
the register of a parish, was told that they had 
but the one produced ; that they had had another 
some time ago, but that it was very old, and quite 
out of date, of no manner of use, for none of the 
neighbours could read it ; and that it had, there- 
fore, been tossed about in the church till either 
some workmen or children had carried it away, 
or torn it to pieces. 

A part of the register of Nuthurst is in the 
British Museum, as is also the register of Steventon, 
Berks, 1553 to 1559. There are several registers 
in private hands, some of them purchased at public 
sales. 

Godmanston, Dorset. Some of the first leaves 
of the early register have been lost, and others so 
much injured by damp, or by some corrosive 
matter, that they crumble to pieces upon the 
slightest touch. 

Buckhorn Weston, same county.. The register 
is stated by Hutchins, in his history of the county, 


to have been torn to pieces, and lost some years | 


since. 

Long Critchell, same county. There is a chasm 
of forty years in the register of marriages. 

Abbotsbury, in the same county. ‘The register 
hegins in 1567: the first page of baptisms is lost. 
‘The second and third register books are much in- 
jured and defaced, probably by fire, the vicarage- 
house having been twice totally burnt. 

In the minutes of the Stafford Peerage case, it 
will be seen that the parish register was allowed 
by the clergyman to be taken away by a person 
who came to search for entries ; that he requested 
permission to examine them in private, which was 
granted (although even his name was unknown to 


the clergyman); and he was absent with it an | 


hour, and committed the forgeries he required. 

In the Huntingdon Peerage case it is narrated 
that the registers were made into hettle-holders for 
the curate’s wife or widow. 


Mr. William Durrant Cooper (one of the wit- | 
| 


to make the entries at all! Mr. Crofts kept the 
old registers in a cupboard, where the children or 
any one else could get at them; and the modern 
ones at the house of the parish clerk, very much 
exposed to accidental fires. In some of the Sus- 
sex registers there are parts destroyed, whole 
leaves being cut out, particularly in the parish of 
Selmeston, near Lewes. 

“ I recollect,” says Mr. Cooper, “an instance where the 
clerk was about destroying the old register, saying it was 
of no use, but was prevented from doing so; and I recol- 
lect when a little boy, the parish clerk of another parish 
saying, that the clergyman used to direct his pheasants with 
the parchment of the old registers !” 

At East Markham, in Nottinghamshire, a late 
parish clerk made old pages legible with fresh ink, 
but one date was falsified. ‘The christenings from 
1773 to 1774 are written on a fresh leaf in his 
own handwriting entirely. 

At Hanny, in Berkshire, the marriage register 
from 1754 to 1760 was lost, but some years ago 
found in a grocer’s shop. 

At Castle Bytham, Lincolnshire, by a2 memo- 
randum of Wade Gascoyne, who became curate in 
1758, he states that no register had been kept at 
Little Bytham and Holywell for the last seven 
years; but he inserted a few omissions extracted 
from the pocket-books of his predecessor and the 
parish-clerk. 

At Washenburgh, in the same county, there 
were no burials from 1748 to 1758, the rector 
being, as was reported, frequently non compos. 

At Waynefleet, same county, the register has 
been mutilated, apparently to write bills on, as a 
butcher's bill remains on part of the last leaf. 

At Renhold, Beds., the clergyman says several 
leaves are very deficient, parts of them having 
been cut out; the mutilations having been appa- 
rently made by children, who have evidently 
scribbled and drawn figures on these documents. 

St. Pancras. <A late curate of this parish con- 
fessed on his death-bed to having connived at the 
alteration of the St. Pancras register which was 
to be produced in the case of Lloyd and Passing- 
ham. 

There are many other recent cases of forging 
parish registers. 

Birmingham. Mr. Hamper, a well-known an- 
tiquary, discovered some years since the old re- 
gisters of one of the parishes in various parts, 
stowed away under the staircase of the pulpit, and 
had them bound together and preserved. 

A few years ago a gentleman at the Heralds’ 
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College sent to a clergyman in the country for 
extracts from his register, and he cut them out of 
the book and sent them by post, telling him he 
could make nothing of them. 

Repeated notices of the loss of registers from 
fire are to be met with. “It is, indeed, remark- 
able,” says Burn in his History of Parish Re- 


But even when the registers are deposited in 
churches they do not always escape the devouring 
element, as is well known. By the fire which de- 
stroyed Lewisham Church a few years ago, all the 
registers from the year 1550 were consumed; and 
as there are transcripts in the bishop’s registry for 
twenty-four years only, the evidence of the bap- 
tisms, marriages, and burials in that parish for 
upwards of 250 years is irrecoverably lost. 

Several of the witnesses examined before the 
Parochial Registration Committee were loud in 
their complaints of the difficulty and expense of 
jinding registers. Mr. Joseph Parkes said he 
spent upwards of 300/. pursuing an investigation 
by searching registers alone for one party. 

“T have,” says Mr. Parkes, in another part of his evi- 
dence, “two or three schedules of bills where the large 
proportion of charges are for searches in parochial regis- 
tration for vouchers of pedigree. Every conveyance or 
mortgage now delayed in my oflice, as far as I recollect, 
is so delayed for the purpose of verifying the title, owing 
to defects in registers; and I happen to have an im- 
portant mortgage in my office, which I cannot complete 
because of that defect.” 

I had marked for extracts several other pas- 
sages in the books before mentioned, and others, 
but probably the foregoing will be deemed sufli- 
cient; besides, I am fearful of trespassing too 
much on your valuable space. 

Let us, however, hear what some of the judges 
have said on the subject. Lord Mansfield, on a 
trial at which he presided, said : 

“I think the minister highly blameable for not making 
the entries regular according to the Act, and that the 
Attorney-General should exhibit an information against 
him ex officio; for on his accuracy may depend the proof 
of pedigrees (which begin now to be very difficult) and 
the descent of real estates.” 
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at York assizes about twenty-four years ago, 
Mr. Justice Alderson, who tried the cause, ob- 
served, — 

“Are you surprised at that, Brother Jones? I am not 
at all surprised; I have had much experience, and I 
never saw a parish registry-book in my life that was not 
falsified in one way or other, and I do not believe there is 


: : | one that is not.” 
gisters, “ why it happens that there should have | 


been so many fires at the residences of the clergy.” | 


The law-books are indeed full of distressing 
eases of property lost through forged entries in 
register books, or the want of missing registers, or 
through the negligence of clergymen omitting to 
make any entries at all. 

It is no wonder, then, that the Select Committee 
on Parochial Registration (1833) arrived at the 
conclusion that the registers “are often falsified, 
stolen, burnt, inaccurately inscribed, and care- 
lessly preserved,” and recommended, amongst 
other things, — 

* That a duplicate * of each register should always be 
made—and that such duplicate should be periodically 
transmitted to the metropolis, where a General National 
Office should be formed, a superintending authority 
should exist, and alphabetical and accurate indexes and 
abstracts should be prepared.” 

If Parliament should decide upon having all the 
parish registers from 1538 to 1837 deposited in 
some metropolitan office, the books as they arrived 
should be, for convenience of reference, arranged 
in counties alphabetically, and the parishes also in 
alphabetical order under the counties to which 
they belong, the missing registers being, as far as 
practicable, supplied by the diocesan transcripts f : 
the books should also be forthwith numbered 
and paged, and the necessary particulars trans- 


| cribed for the indexes{, which for many reasons 


Lord Chancellor Eldon observed upon a ques | 


tion of pedigree (Walker v. Wingfield, 18 Vesey, 
443.), that not one register in one hundred was kept 
according to the canon, and added : 


“Lord Rosslyn once proposed to move the House of 
Lords to reject all registers; but on account of the incon- 
venience | prevailed upon his lordship to relinquish his 
intention, and we are now in the habit of administering 
registers and copies of registers, though not kept accord- 
ing to the canon, that is, according to law. Whether 
this is to continue is a question of very great importance.” 


| hands, 


Mr. Serjeant Jones having stated that an ob- | 
literation appeared in a register which was pro- 
duced upon the trial of the cause Doe and Hungate | registers might be inserted in a book for that purpose. 





should be divided into four periods: 1538—1600, 
1601—1700, 1701—1800, 1801 —1837, — and 
should comprise the following information ar- 
ranged in alphabetical order, so far as regarded 
the four first columns : 





a 
} P | o- 

| | Parish | Number | 

Surname. | Name. or County. | Year. | of Page. | 

| Place } 


‘ | | 


| Book. 





| | ak 
| | | 

* It is difficult to understand why Parliament, by the 
Act 6 & 7 William IV. c. 86. (commonly called the Kegis- 
tration Act) sanctioned the transmission to the General 
Register Office of certified copies, instead of duplicates of 
the register books. 

+ Having observed Mr. Burn’s article (p. 181.) re- 
specting these transcripts, I have purposely refrained from 
entering into the subject, as it cannot be left in better 
I may, however, be permitted to say that I 
think Mr. Burn might have made out a stronger case, 
even from his own History of Parish Registers. I also 
think that all the defaulting parishes should be compelled 
to complete their transcripts, and to forward them to the 
proper courts forthwith. 

¢ All the historical facts met with in transcribing the 
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By adopting this plan, greater facilities would 
be afforded to the public, and the wear and tear 
of the original registers would be saved. It would 
also, I think, accomplish all the objects advocated 
by your correspondents who have written on the 
subject, and even dispense with the necessity of 


printing the registers ; but as this is a point rather | 


strongly advocated by some, allow me to say a few 
words respecting it. The certified copies of the 
registers of births, deaths, and marriages in Eng- 
land and Wales from June 30, 1837, to July 1, 
1857, deposited in the General Register Office, 
will form about 6876 folio volumes of the largest 
size, and the Indexes thereto, 1128 more volumes 
of the same size, making a total of 8004 large folio 
volumes in only twenty years. 


I think this will be | 


sufficient to convince anyone of the inexpediency | 


of printing the registers and indexes for 300 years, 
and providing fifty-two large offices (for I suppose 
one office at least would be required in each 


county) and salaried clerks out of the public | 


funds; for the fees for searches and certificates 
would be totally inadequate for the support of a 
number of local offices, although they might suf- 
fice for one central office. Besides, I consider 
that the facilities afforded by the Post Office and 
the railways so great as to render it almost, if not 
quite, as inexpensive generally to procure a cer- 
tificate from eaten as it would be from the 
county town.* There are agents now in London 
who will procure a certificate from Somerset 
House on payment of a small sum (2s. to 4s.) in 
addition to the legal fees (1s. for searching, and 
2s. 6d. the certificate) and the postages. 

It now only remains to be decided whether 
these public registers shall be allowed to continue 
scattered all over the country, inaccessible to the 
public, and liable to be falsified, lost, stolen, burnt, 
or otherwise destroyed ; or whether they shall be 
all collected and secured in a central office, and 
rendered easily accessible to the present and future 
generations. 





LONDON’S LOYALTY. 
“A NEW BALLAD OF LONDON’S LOYALTY. 
To a pleasant new Tune, call’d ‘ Burton-Hall.’ 


“ Rouze up Great Monarch of this potent land, 

Least Traytors once more get the upper hand ; 

The Reble Rout their former Tenents own, 

And Treason, worse than Plagues, Infects the Town: 

The sneaking Mayor, and his two pyning Shrives; 

Who for their honesty no better are then Thives, 
* The Select Committee on Parochial Registration in 
page 10. of their Report (1833) state their preference for 
a metropolitan office, “ because the metropolis is now so 
easily and universally accessible,” and “ because searches 
might be more promptly and economically made.” The 
— of the witnesses on this point was to the same 
effect. 


Fall from their Soveraigns side, to court the Mobile, 
Oh! London, London, where’s thy Loyalty? 


“ First, Yorkshire Patience twirles his Copper Chain, 
And hopes to see a Common-wealth again, 
The sneaking Fool, of breaking is afraid, 
Dares not change sides, for fear he loose his Trade ; 
Then Loyal Slingsby does their Fate Devine, 
He that Abjur’d the King, and all his Sacred Line, 
And is suppos’d his Fathers’ Murderer to be, 
Oh! Bethel, Bethel, where’s thy Loyalty ? 


“ A most notorious Villain late was caught, 
And after to the Barr of Justice brought ; 
But Slingsby packt a Jury of his own, 
Of worser Rogues than e’re made Gallows groan, 
Then Dugdale’s Evidence was soon decry’d, 
That was so just and honest, when Old Stafford dy’d: 
A Witness good, he is not now believ’d to be, 
Oh! Justice, Justice, where’s thy equity ? 


* Now Clayton, murmers Treason; unprovoak’t 
He sup’t the King, and after wish’t him choak’t. 
He longs for Danby’s Lofty place of State, 
And Rebble turns because he can’t be Great ; 
His sawcy Pride aspires to High Renown, 
Leather Breeches are forgot, in which he trudg’d to 
Town; 
Nought but the Treasury can please the scribling 
Clown. 
Oh! Robin, Robin, where’s thy modesty ? 


PS 


Heaven Bless Fair England, and it’s Monarch here, 
In Scotland, Bless your High Commissioner ; 

Let Perken his ungracious error see, 

And Tony scape no more the Triple Tree: 

Then Peace and plenty shall our joyes restore, 
Villany and Faction shall oppress the Town no more: 
But every Loyal Subject then shall happy be, 

Nor need we care for London’s Loyalty.” 


The preceding poem, which is not included in 


| the Poems on Affairs of State, forms No. 3. of the 


W.H. W. T. 


Collection of Proclamations, &c. presented to the 
Chetham Library, Manchester, by James O. Halli- 
well, Esq., F.R.S. Bistioruecar. CHETHAM. 





POPIANA. 


Pope and Theobald. —I do not remember to 
have seen the following verses, in which the merits 
of Pope and Theobald are so nicely discriminated, 
referred to by any of the writers on the subject of 
the controversy in which they were engaged. I 
found the lines in A New Miscellany, 8vo., London, 
printed for A, Moore, 1730. I suspect a misprint 
in the last line but one, and that we should read 
“show” instead of “ share.” 


“ On the Controversy between Mr. Pope and Mr. Theobalds, 


fav. 


“In Pope’s melodious Verse the Graces smile; 
In Theobalds’ is display’d sagacious Toil ; 
The Critick’s Ivy crowns his subtle Brow, 
While in Pope’s Numbers, Wit and Musick flow. 
These Bards, to Fortune will’d, were mortal Foes, 
And all Parnassus in their Quarrel rose: 
This the dire Cause of their contending Rage, 


Who best could blanch dark Shakespear’s blotted Page. 
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Apollo heard -- and judg’d each Party’s Plea, 

And thus pronounc’d th’ irrevocable Decree ; 
Theobalds, *tis thine to share what Shakespear writ, 
But Pope shall reign supreme in Poesy and Wit.” 


r 


Note on a Passage in Cibber’s Letter to Pope. — 
Every reader of the admirable Letter from Mr. 
Cibber to Mr. Pope, when laughing at the saucy 
retort of Cibber, and the story which he tells to 
prove he might have turned Pope’s line against 
himself, and said — 

“ And has not Sawney too his Lord and Whore,” 


has no doubt done as I have done, speculated who 
were “the late young Nobleman who had a good 
deal of wicked humour,” and “the other Gentle- 
man still in being” who slily seduced Mr. Pope as 
a wit, and Colley Cibber as a laugher, to a certain 
house near the Haymarket. As, therefore, I have 
just learned, by two foot-notes on the passage in 
Dilworth’s Life of Pope (p 111.), that they were 
“the Earl of Warwick” and “the late Commis- 
sioner Vaughan,” I “make a note of” it for the 
benefit of your readers ; and venture to add as a 
Query, Who was the late Commissioner Vaughan ? 


P. Vv. W. 


Pope : “Wondering” or “ Wandering.” — Having 
formerly been accustcimed to quote the line in 
Pope's Essay on Criticism, 1. 231. — 

“ The increasing prospect tires our wondering eyes,”— 
I have been quite startled lately by receiving the 
correction “ wandering,” which sent me to War- 
burton’s edition of 1753, and to the first collected 
edition of Pope's Poems of 1717. In both these 
I find “wandering.” But may I beg some one to 
tell me whether there is any authority at all for 
the word which I have quoted, written and ad- 
mired ever since I opened my own wondering 
eyes on hearing the stately passage in which it 
occurs for the first time ? LETHREDIENSIS. 





Pope's “ Sir Balaam.” —I have no doubt — 
though of course the critics call no attention to it 
— that many a reader has been struck by the ex- 
treme improbability of the mode in which the poet 
enriches his hero. It has always led me to think 
that Pope would not have succeeded as a novelist. 
I will just cast a glance at it: 

“Roused by the Prince of Air the whirlwinds sweep 

The surge and plunge his father in the deep ; 
Then full against his Cornish lands they roar, 


And two rich shipw recks bless the lucky shore.” 
Whose father? Balaam’s, I presume we are to 
suppose ; but we ought to have been told that he 
was still living and was at sea, and how his death 
was a gain to Balaam. Then whose were the 
Cornish lands? Balaam’s I presume again; but 








what can be more improbable than to suppose that 
a plain, we may say humble, citizen of London at 
that time could have possessed a landed estate in 
so distant a county as Cornwall? and still stranger, 
that the wreckers on that estate would have handed 
over their unhallowed gains to their landlord who 
was away in London. 

His last gain was as follows : 

“ Asleep and naked as an Indian lay, 

An honest factor stole a gem away ; 
He pledged it to the knight, the knight had wit, 
So kept the diamond and the rogue was bit.” 

Now it is not very likely that an Indian would 
be lying asleep and naked with valuable jewels 
about him, in a place to which a factor could have 
recourse, and then it would appear that the pre- 
text for his being dit by the knight was his not 
having come honestly by the goods. But who was 
to know this? or who was to prove it? I fancy 
the law of England takes no cognisance of how 
property was acquired in another country. In 
England the diamond was the property of the 
factor, and the law would soon have compelled the 
knight to disgorge. Tuos. Keiautuey. 

Essay on Man (2™ §. iii. 197.) — In answer to 
S. Wmson I will state that the pagination of the 
four Epistles, or of Part I. and of the three 
Epistles, is not continuous : each has a perfect and 
separate pagination. ‘The following is a copy of 
the Advertisement at the end of the 4th Epistle : 

“ Lately Published the three former Parts of An Essay 
on Man. In Epistles to a Friend. Sold by J. Wilford 
at the Three Flower-de-Luces, behind the Chapter- 
House in St. Paul’s Church- yard.” 

E. O. M. 


Lord Hervey and Lady Mary W. Montagu.* 
—Mr. Croker, in his preface to Lord Hervey’s 
Memoirs of the Court of George the Second, says 
(p. xxxix.): “ Towards the close of 1732 appeared 
the Imitation of the Second Satire of the First 
Book of Horace, in which Pope attacked,” &c. 
Pope never wrote an Imitation of the Second Satire 
of the First Book of Horace : I presume, therefore, 
that this refers to the First Satire of the Second 
Book of Horace, and that 1732 probably means 
1732-3 ; for this poem was entered by Lawton 
Gilliver at the Stationers’ Hall on the 14th of 
February, 1732-3, and was published soon after. 
Mr. Croker, in continuation, says — “ In retalia- 
tion for these attacks, there soon appeared a 
sharp retort, under the title of Verses to the Imi- 
tator of Horace, which made a great deal of noise, 





* [This article, originally printed in The Atheneum of 
the 2ist March, so curiously illustrates the bibliography 
of the Verses, c., and those still mysterious chapters in 
the lives of Pope and Lady M. W. Montagu, that we have 
taken the _ to transfer it to the columns of “N. & 


Q.” am Ep. 
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and were generally thought to be the joint pro- 
duction of Lady Mary and Lord Hervey. Lord 
Wharncliffe, on the faith of ‘finding the poem 
copied into a book verified by her own hand as 
written by her,’ is inclined to conclude that they 
were hers alone; and they were advertised, and 
Pope so quotes them, as being written ‘by a Lady 
of Quality.’ But there is, on the other hand, some 
evidence that would lead to a different conclusion. 
The Original Edition (in the Ickworth volume) 
makes no mention of a ‘ Lady’ on the title-page, but 
has a manuscript preface and several manuscript 
corrections and additions, with a new manuscript 


title-page prepared ‘by the author’ for a second | 
edition, all of which are in *‘ Lord Hervey’s’ own | 


hand. This creates a strong presumption that he 
was the sole author, though it is perhaps not alto- 
gether conclusive.” On this I may remark that 
what I believe to be the original edition of these 
verses, does make mention of a Lady on the title- 
page. I have a copy now before me “ printed for 
A. Dodd.” The copy seen at Ickworth is, I be- 
lieve, not the “ original edition,” but one published 
immediately after, by Roberts, of which I have 
also a copy. ‘The first of these is advertised in the 
Daily Post of March 8, 1733:—“ This day is 
published (price sixpence), ‘ Verses addressed to 
the Imitator,’ &c. ‘By a Lady. Printed for A. 
Dodd, without Temple Bar.’” The other edition 
is advertised in the Daily Journal of March 9: 
“ This day is published (price sixpence), To the 


Imitator of the Satire of the Second Book of | 


Horace. Printed for J. Roberts,” &c. Dodd 
denounced this rival edition as a piracy in the 


following advertisement in the Daily Post of 


March 10; “ N.B. The public are desired to ob- 
serve the Verses have the above title, and that the 
words ‘ by a Lady’ and printed for A. Dodd be in 
the title-page, for there is a spurious and piratical 
edition of these Verses abroad, printed from a very 
bad copy.” 
his advertisement, in the next number of the Daily 


Post, thus: “ N.B. This being the genuine and | 


correct edition, is in three sheets.” These copies 


appear, on a cursory examination, not to differ; | 
but as they appeared almost simultaneously, and | 


immediately after the poem of Pope, to which the 


‘erses were a reply, and as Mr. Croker has seen | 
Verses were a reply, and as Mr. C 
a copy of Roberts's edition, with Lord Hervey’s | 


own corrections, I suspect that the double publi- 
cation was intentional, and that the insertion in 
the one case, and the omission in the other, of the 
words “ by a Lady,” were merely for the purpose 
of mystification. Lord Hervey probably under- 
took to publish a copy through Roberts, in which 
case it might be thought necessary, in order to 
keep up the mystery, to make some corrections 


for a new edition in his own hand; but with the | 


words “by a Lady” on the title-page of the 
original edition, the words “ by a Lady of Quality” 


To this Roberts replied at the foot of 


in the advertisement, and with the fact of Lady 
Mary's having copied them into a book, verified 
by her own hand as written by her, I cannot bu 
believe that she was the writer. ‘= 


Verses to Lord Hervey. — The following lines, 
copied from a collection of poetry published in 
1735, under the title of The Cuckold’s Miscellany, 
or a Modest Plea for Padlocks, may deserve a 
place among your “ Porrana.” 

The names of Lord Hervey and Pope are in the 
original only designated by the letters H. and P. 


“ Verses to Lord Hervey. 


“ If You are so unhappy in your mind, 
That from Pope’s Numbers you no Pleasure find, 
Yet why, my Lord, should You desire to stain 
An Excellence you never can attain? 
Why against Genius did you aim at Satyr, 
And in unmeaning Rhymes vent dall ill Nature? 
Should he who hears not against Music rail, 
How far would his unfounded Jests prevail ? 
How would You laugh at one who wanting Eyes 
Should pleasant fields, or spangled vaults despise. 
United in your Verse both Faults we find: 
Who likes not Pope must be both Deaf and Blind.” 


C. M. 





LETTERS FROM DR. ARMSTRONG TO SMOLLETT. 





The following letters are copied from the ori- 
ginal MSS. in possession of the Library Company 
of Philadelphia. The first has no date. From 
the second the signature has been torn off, which 
has occasioned the loss of a few words written 
upon the other page of the leaf. Unepa. 


“My dear Doctor, 

“I reproach myself — but it is as insignificant as em- 
barrassing to explain some things—So much for that 
—As to my Confidence in your Stamina I can see no 
reason to flinch from it— but I wish you would avoid 
all unwholesome accidents as much as possible. 

“Tam quite serious about my visit to you next Au- 
tumn. My scheme is now to pass my June and July at 
Paris — from thence to set out for Italy either over the 
Alps, or by sea from Marseilles. I don’t expect the Com- 
pany of any widow hunter or any other that may be too 
| fat and indolent for such an Excursion, and hope to pick 

up some agreeable fellow-traveller without being at the 
| expense of advertising. 
| “You feel exactly as I do on the subject of State 
Politics — but from some late Glimpses it is still to be 
| hoped that some Patriots may be disappointed in their 


favourite views of involving their country in Confusion 
and Distraction. As to the King’s Bench Patriot it is 
hard to say from what motive he published a Letter of 
yours asking some trifling favour of him on behalf of 
somebody for whom the Cham * of Literature, Mr. John- 
son, had interested himself. : 

“TI have within this month published what I call my 
Miscellanies — Tho’ I admitted my Operator to an equal 
share of profit or loss, the publication has been managed 
in such a mannex as if there had been a combination to 





aie Rea gear gE 
| * It is hard to say whether this word is cham or 
| charm, — U. 
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suppress it. Notwithstanding which I am told it makes 
its way tolerably at least. But I have heard to-day that 
somebody is to give me a good trimming very soon. 

« All Friends here remember you kindly; and our little 
Club at the Q. Arms never fail to devote a bumper to you, 
except when they are in the humour of drinking none 
but Scoundrels. I send my best Compliments to Mrs. 
Smollett and two other Ladies, and beg you will write 
me as soon-as it suits you, and with black ink. 
always 

“ My dear Doctor, 

“ Most affectionately yours, 

“John Armstrong. 
“[ Direction] A Monsieur 
“ Mons*. Smollett, 

“Gentilhomme Anglais, 
“ Chez Mont. Renner, 

* Negociant & Livourne, 
“ Toscane.’ 


“Rome, 24 June, 1770. 


PA. if. 


“ Dear Doctor, 

“T arrived here last Thursday sevennight, and since 
then have already seen almost all the most celebrated 
wonders of Rome. But I am generally disappointed in 
these matters, partly I suppose from my expectation 
being too high. 
such a hurry as to make it a fatigue ; besides I have 
strolled about amongst them neither in very good humour 
nor good health. 

“] have delayed writing till I could lay before you all 
the plans of my future Operations for a few weeks. I 
propose to post it to Naples about the middle of next 
week along with a Colonel of our Country who seems to 
be a very good-natured man. After ... week or ten 
days there I should return hither, and after having visited 
Tivoli and Frescati set out for Leghorn, if possible in 
some vessel from Civita Vecchia, for | hate the Lodgings 
upon the roads in this country. I can’t expect to be 
happy till I see Leghorn, and if I find my friend in such 
health asI wish him, or even hope for him, I shall not be 
disappointed in the chief Pleasure I proposed to myself in 
my visit to Italy. As you talked of a Ramble somewhere 
towards the south of France I shall be extremely happy 
to attend you. 

“TI wrote to my brother from Genoa, and desired him to 
direct his answer to your care at Pisa. If it comes please 
direct it with your own letter, for which I shall long 
violently, to the care of Mr. Francis Barazzi at Rome. I 
am, with my best compliments to Mrs, Smollett and the 
rest of the Ladies, my dear Doctor, 

“Yours ever af. . . 

“ [ Direction] 5 

“ A Monsieur, 
“ Monsieur Smollett, 
“Chez Monsieur Rannar, 
“& Livourne.” 





THE MURRAIN, AND THE “ MURRAIN-WORM.” 


I am | 


disease, the following curious “receipt is much 
recommended fur the cure of this disease in 
black cattle :” — 


“ Take diapente, a quarter of an ounce; dialthwa or 
marshmallows, London treacle, mithridate and rhubarb, 
of each the quantity of a nut; of saffron a small quantity ; 
wormwood; and red sage, of each an handful; and two 
cloves of garlick; boil all together in two pints of beer, 
till it be reduced to a pint and a half, and give it the 


| beast luke-warm, while fasting. Half the proportion will 
| serve for a cow; they must be kept warm, and take a 


But what I have seen here has been in | 





A little more than a century ago, various Euro- | 


pean districts were either suffering or mournfully 
anticipating a visitation from the murrain among 
cattle. Among other countries, England was 
dreading the infliction, which came in 1757. In 


a New and Complete Dictionary of the Arts and | 


Sciences, “ published by W. Owen, at Homer's 
Head, Fleet Street,” after a description of the 


mash of ground malt, drinking warm-water for a week, 
and sometimes have boiled oats. If sheep are troubled 
with this distemper, give them a few spoonfuls of brine, 
and then a little tar.” 

The writer adds, that “in order to prevent this 
disease, the cattle should stand cool in summer, 
have plenty of good water ; all carrion should be 
speedily buried; and as the feeding of cattle in 
wet places, on rotten grass and hay, often occasions 
this disease, dry and sweet fodder should be given 
them.” 

In Ireland, the more than ordinarily wise peo- 
ple in the olden time pretended they could cure 
or prevent the murrain, by means of “the mur- 
rain-worm,” which was no other than the cater- 
pillar, and which never touches grass or hay 
without poisoning it! 

“There are some,” says Vallancey, “who take this 
worm, putting it into the hand of a new-born child, close 
the hand about it, tying it up with the worm closed in it, 
till the worm be dead. This child ever after, by stroking 
the beast affected, recovers it. And so it will, if the 
water wherein the child is washed be sprinkled on the 
beast. The other method of cure, which I like much 
better, is by boring an auger hole in a weil-grown wil- 
low-tree, and in it imprisoning, but not immediately 
killing, the worm, so close by a wooden peg, that no air 
can get in, and therein leaving him to die at leisure. 
The leaves and tender branches of this tree, ever after, if 
bruised in water, and the affected beast therewith be 
sprinkled, he is cured.” 

Joun Doran. 





Minor Notes. 


English Inns. —Fynes Moryson, in his Jtiner- 
ary, thus speaks of English inns: 

“ As soone as a passenger comes to an inne, the servants 
run to him, and one takes his horse and walkes him about 
till he be cool, then rubs him down, and gives him meat: 
another servant gives the passenger his private chamber 
and kindles his fire; the third pulls off his bootes, and 
makes them cleane; then the host and hostess visits him, 
and if he will eate with the hoste or at a common table 
with the others, his meale will cost him sixpence, or in 
some places four pence; but if he will eat in his chamber, 
he commands what meat he will, according to his appe- 
tite; yea the kitchen is open to him to order the meat to 
be dressed as he likes beste. After having eaten what he 
pleases, he may with credit set by a part for next day’s 
breakfast. His bill will then be written for him, and 
should he object to any charge the host is ready to alter it.” 


“Tempora mutantur, et nos mutamur in illis!” 
R. W. Hacxwoop. 
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Jamieson’s “ Etymological Dictionary.” —Having 
had occasion to consult Jamieson’s Etymological 
Dictionary of the Scottish Language, one of the 
most valuable works of reference extant, I find 


the conjunct substantive “ bell-penny” explained, | 


as money laid up for paying the expence of one’s 
funeral, from the ancient use of the passing-bell. 
This word is still used in Aberbrotheck. ‘The 
derivation of the word can hardly be questioned ; 
but the expression being in common use is I think 


very much to be doubted : of one thing I am cer- | 


tain, that, contrary to what is mentioned, the word 


is not common in Aberbrotheck — for such is the | 


spelling, and not Aberbrothick, of this venerable 
borough. In the same Dictionary I find the word 
baxter or bakster made to signify a “baker.” 
Now I have been under the impression all along 
of baxter meaning a “ weaver ;” and am borne out 
so far by certain words in an old rhyme still 
extant in this county, which says : 
“ The Baxter ga’ed up to see the mune, 
Wi a’ his treddles on his back, 
His sowaney mug abune.” 


| 


| 


| 





A porter is also termed a darter, perhaps from | 


carrying objects on his back. In addition, I find 


in the Dictionary from which I quote, the substan- | , 
| date 


tive cayne made to signify an opprobrious term. 
I never met with this before, but opine that it 
must be derived from Cain, the brother and mur- 
derer of Abel. K. 


Arbroath. 


Italian City mentioned by Themistocles. — 


“ Sir Walter Raleigh, lib. iii. [ chap. vi. sect. 5.], History 
of the World. * Herewithal he [ Themistocles] mentions 


a town in Italy belonging of old to the state of Italy, of 


which town he said an oracle had foretold that the 
Athenians in process of time should build it anew; and 
here, quoth he, will we plant ourselves, leaving unto you 
a sorrowful remembrance of my words.’ 

“ What city this was of Italy which he meaneth in his 
speech.” — E-rtracts from Common Place Books in Sir T. 
Browne’s Works, vol. iv. p. 420. 

Rosse. 

The “ God-speed.” — Being in conversation 
with an intelligent Staffordshire machinist, who 
was relating to me some passages in his personal 
history, he said of one event, that it happened 
while he lived at ——, “just at the time of my 
God-speed.” He afterwards told me that this 
word was in common use, and meant “ the leaving 
one’s house, in order to remove to a new home.” 
This expressive word “ God-speed ” was, however, 
quite new to me; and asI do not ‘find it men- 
tioned in “N. & Q., I here make a Note of it. 

Curnsert Bepe. 

Five Generations Living. — 

“An Antwerp paper contains the following paragraph : 
* This morning Madame Scholte was safely delivered of a 
son. Considerable interest was excited by this event, as 
the newborn child has a mother, a grandmother, a great- 


grandmother, and a great-great-grandmother, making five 
generations, all living at the same time.’ ” — Morning 
Herald, Feb. 27, 1857. 4 

R. W. Hackwoopn. 


Raining Cats and Dogs. — During a heavy, but 
genial, shower towards the end of this last March, 
an old stone-breaker said to me, “This is the 
rain, Sir, to make the cats and dogs grow!” 
pointing, as he spoke, to the hedge-side willows, 
which were covered with the bursting catkins, 
which are called by some people “ cats and dogs,” 
and which were used on Palm Sunday to repre- 
sent the branches of palm. Does this throw any 
light on the singular saying which heads this 
note ? Curusert Bepe. 


Queries. 
THOMAS CESAR. 


Can any of your numerous readers inform me 
who was the Thomas Cesar referred to in pp. 10. 
47. 106. 119. of vol. iii. of the State Trials, as 
having been taken up at Wiiitehall and impri- 
soned in the Marshalsea by the “special man- 

” of King James I, and what was his offence? 
His caption is there stated to have taken place 
on July 18, 8 Jac., and the hearing on his habeas 
corpus in Michaelmas Term of the same year, 
1610. 

As this latter date tallied with the removal of 
Sir Thomas Cesar from the office of Cursitor 
Baron of the Exchequer, to which he was ap- 
pointed in the preceding May, and had been 


| knighted in the following month, I naturally 


| 


thought, as the name was so uncommon, that the 
baron in the intervening period had committed 
some crime which necessitated his dismissal. 

On referring, however, by the kindness of Mr. 
Hunter, to the record itself, it turns out that, 
though the hearing on the habeas corpus is cor- 
rectly cited as of Michaelmas, 1610, the arrest 
occurred on July 18, 7 Jac. 1609; so that it could 
not be the Cursitor Baron, unless we can indulge 
such an improbable supposition as that he received 
his appointment and was knighted while still a 
prisoner. The cause of the imprisonment does 
not appear in the record. 

Sir Thomas was the brother of Sir Julius Cesar, 
then Chancellor of the Exchequer, and afterwards 
Master of the Rolls; and the only other Thomases 
of that family were a son of Sir Julius, aged about 
eight, and a son of Sir Thomas, aged about six- 
teen, neither of whom is likely to have incurred 
the king’s displeasure. 

Was there any other family then existing of that 
name ? Epwarp Foss. 
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MURDER OF THOMAS THYNNE. 


One of the causes assigned at the time for the 
murder of Thomas Thynne, Esq., on the 12th of 
February, 1684, was his having betrayed under a 
promise of marriage a young lady of good con- 
nexions, and unblemished character, whose virtue 
the Duke of Monmouth had previously attempted 
to overcome, but in vain. Bishop Patrick, wh 
friend Tenison received the dying man’s last 
confidences, gives the initial letter of her name as 
Mrs. T. Can the lady’s name be supplied from 
any of the contemporary notices? L’Estrange, 


10se | 


in the Observator, refers to the Protestant Mercury, | 


No. 115. published by Langley Curtis, as giving 
special details and surmises respecting the crime. 
Where can a copy of that periodical be seen? 
The British Museum does not contain one. 


A. Taytor, M.A. 


finor Queries. 


M. de Broglie’s Blue Ribbon. — Montesquieu 
visited England in October, 1729. 
company with Lord Chesterfield, who brought 
him from the Hague in his yacht. Some “ notes 
upon England,” made in consequence of his visit, 





IIe came in | 


are printed in the later editions of his works. | 


(See vol. vii. p. 337., edit. 1822.) The last of 
these notes is as follows : — 

“ Lorsqu’on saisit le cordon bleu de M. de Broglie, un 
homme dit: * Voyez cette nation; ils ont chassé le Pere, 
renié le fils, et contisqué le Saint-Esprit.’” 


The reference in the first part of this saying is 


to the expulsion of James II. (who had died in | 


1701), and to the denial of the rights of the Pre- 
tender, his son. Qu. What is the meaning of the 
allusion to the seizure and confiscation of the blue 
ribbon of the Order of the St. Esprit belonging 
to M. de Broglie ? L. 


Sir Thomas Cooke.—In looking over a MS. 
collection of notes of occurrences which had been 
made some ‘years ago, by a person who was in- 
clined to ‘record what was remarkable or extra- 
ordinary, I found the following curious account, 
which was said to have occurred at Tardebig, 
on the London road to Bromsgrove, and distant 
three miles from the latter town. Sir Thomas 
Cooke, who was founder of Worcester College, 
Oxford, was buried at Tardebig in 1702, and by 
his own desire with a gold chain and locket round 
his neck, and two diamond rings on his fingers — 
all of which were taken away by his heir-at-law 
in 1750. The old tower of the church having 
fallen down in 1774 and destroyed the church, 
the tomb of Sir Thomas Cooke being opened, the 
body was found despoiled of the ornaments men- 
tioned. Can any reader of “N. & Q.” state if 


| derivation 





a tomb render the perpetrator liable to punish- 
ment, unless it may have taken place with eccle- 
siastical sanction ? 


True Blue. —I know not how it was at the 
late general election, but I remember the time 
when to be “true blue” was the chief recom- 
mendation of many a candidate for parliament. 
How came the colour and cardinal virtue to be 
thus associated? I can discover no reason in 
nature. Blue skies and blue seas are proverbially 
deceitful. “ Blue devils” and “blue ruin” are 
both fallacious. The rhyme may have helped to 
preserve the saying, but did not, I believe, ori- 
ginate it. The fancy is an old one, older than the 
* Covenant true blue.” In the “ Squiere’s Tale” 
of Chaucer, we read, — 

“ And by hire bedde’s hed she made a mew, 

And covered it with velouettes blew, 

In signe of trouthe that is in woman sene.” 
So in his “ Court of Love,” line 246. : 
“Lo yondir folke (quod she) that knele in blew, 

They were the colour ay and ever shal, 

In signe they were and ever wil be true, 

Withoutin change.” 

In a note to the former passage Mr. Tyrwhitt 
says: 

_ “As blew was the colour of truth, so green belonged to 
inconstancy.” 

He offers no explanation of either notion. F, 


Derivation of “ Swinbrook,” §c.— What is the 
of Swinbrook, Swindale, Swinderby, 
Swindon, Swine, Swineshead, Swinfleet, Swinford, 

. Y . . . r 7 
Swinhope, Swinstead, and Swinton? The name of 
Swinn is common in Lincolnshire. Fr. B. 


A Child's Caul.— Face to Dapper : — 
“ Yo’ were born with a Cawl o’ your head.” 
The Alchemist, Act I. Se. 2. 
It has not only been considered, as Ben Jonson 
has remarked of Dapper, a most fortunate cir- 
cumstance to come into the world with a caul on 


| the head, but that great virtues attend upon the 


possession of such membrane—such as immunity 
from shipwreck, and other calamities ; and I have 


| frequently seen advertisements in the papers for 


their sale. Can any reader of “N. & Q.” give me 
the history of this superstition, which must be of 
very ancient date? Stema. 


Rust of Necton, co. Norfolk.—In Necton Church, 
co. Norfolk, is a monumental brass with the fol- 


| lowing inscription : 


“ Here lieth Mary Rust, widow, dau. of Robert Good- 
wyn, Gent., sometime the wife of John Bacon, Gent., and 


| after of Robert Rust; which Robert Rust died 1550, the 


this were a fact ? and would not such violation of | 


said Mary in 1596.” 
What is known of the said Robert Rust, his 
arms or family ? J. Cyprian Rust. 
Norwich. 
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“ Exposition of Ecclesiastes,” §c.— An Expo- 
sition of Ecclesiastes or the Preacher, London, 
rinted in the year 1680.” I should be glad to 
—— who is the author of the above work, and to 
what sect he belonged. There is neither Intro- 
duction, Preface, nor first-words of any kind to 
afford a clue. The book is a mystical paraphrase 
upon Ecclesiastes, “ opening up the internal sense 
of the Word” in a manner almost Swedenborgian. 
The terminology is so peculiar that, although 
many terms are Calvinistic, it is diflicult to 
understand the writer's doctrinal views. One 
peculiarity is the prevalence of logical words 
compounded of two, three, and four simple words. 
The style is sometimes more like a legal docu- 
ment than a scriptural exposition. 
Varwov ap Harry. 
Saint Accursius. — Who was this saint in the 
Roman calendar? I cannot find his name in any 
Martyrology, though the name is still given in 
religion. I lately met an Italian Capuchin priest 
from Tuscany, a missionary to India, who bore 
the name of “ Fr. Accursius,” which had been be- 


stowed on him on his profession in the Franciscan | 


Order ; so that there must be some good grounds 
for the use of the name. A. 8. A. 


Hugil Hall, in Westmoreland.—Will some of 


the correspondents of “N. & Q.” afford me in- 
formation of any kind regarding the above place, 
as to its former and present possessors, its history, 
or anything remarkable about the place? Hugil 





Hal, or Height of Hugil, was an estate near Win- | 


dermere Lake, in the parish of Stavely, about ten 
miles from Kendal, in the county of Westmore- 
land. In the seventeenth century it was possessed 


by Peter Collinson, whose direct descendant of | 
the same name was a well known botanist; he | 


was intimate with Franklin and Linnezus, the 
latter of whom gave the name “ Collinsonia” to a 
genus of plants, in compliment to his friend. 
Peter Collinson was elected a F. R. S, in 1728, 
and died in 1768 at the age of seventy-four. His 


descendants are still existing, and any pedigree of 


the family would be very acceptable, or even a 
reference to those works where they are men- 
tioned. In India there are no large public li- 
braries to refer to on such subjects, or, doubtless, 
some of the valuable English county histories 
might be consulted with advantage: it is there- 
fore hoped that some of your antiquarian readers 
may be able to satisfy my curiosity. A. S. A. 
Barrackpore, E. I. 


Gabriel Leaver, Christopher Norton, and Ed- | 





ward Thredder.— These names are subscribed as | 


those of attestors to certain attested copies, Dec. 
10 to 17, 1728, of deeds relating to lands, &c., in 
Albury, Shere, Wonersh, Witley, Godalming, 
Guildford, &c., and other places in the vicinity. 


| 
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Leaver, Norton, and Thredder were either at- 
tornies or attornies’ clerks ; information respectin:: 
them is solicited from gentlemen having Surrey 
tities passing through their hands. J.K. 


Early Travels in Palestine. —1 wish to obtain 
information respecting an ancient work now be- 
fore me, entitled Domini Ludolphi Ecclie prochialis 
in Suchen pastoris Lihellus de Itinere ad Terram 
Sanctam. The date of the journey seems to be 
about 1336: that of the book I am anxious to 
ascertain. DUNELMENSIS. 


Curious Customs in Cathedrals.— Who is it that 
has the right of riding on horseback into the nave 
of York Cathedral? And why is he allowed to 
do so? And has this strange privilege been 
exercised latterly? I am told there is such a 
right existing in a Yorkshire county family. 
There is also, I believe, a right in L:xeter, by 
which the mace-bearer of the corporation of the 
city may wear his hat during divine service in the 
Cathedral there. How did this originate, and is 


it ever exercised now? Are there any more of 


these curious customs connected with our cathe- 
drals ? Wittiam Fraser, B.C.L. 
Alton Vicarage, Staffordshire. 


Quotations Wanted, — 


“ Whence did the wondrous mystic art arise 
Of painting speech, and speaking to the eyes ? 
‘That we by magic lines are taught 
How both to color, and embody thought? 


D. 
A Fragment. 
“ Man is a pilgrim Spirit, clothed in flesh, 
And tented in the wilderness of Time. 
His native place is near th’ eternal throne; 
And his creator God.” 
We Be 


Mahomet.—Will some correspondent give me a 
list of works relating to the dife of this Heresiarch, 
more especially to those which treat of the my- 
thical element? Of course I do not require re- 
ference to Irving, Boulainvilliers, the Cyclopedias, 
&e. What English poems have Mahomet for a 
hero? Githe attempted, but abandoned ‘the 
theme. THRELKELD. 


Dante and Lord John Russell. — Where is to be 
found Lord John Russell's version of the story of 
Francesca from the fifth Canto of the Inferno ? 

M.N. 


Boswellian Personages.— Among the “ Memo- 
randa” of your contemporary, the Jllustrated News, 
it is recorded that the late Viscountess Keith was 
the last survivor of all who are mentioned in the 
immortal work of Boswell. This statement is at 
variance with the remarkable fact stated in the 
obituary notice of the lady referred to, namely, 
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that the two other daughters of Mr. 
Thrale are still alive. Can you say whether, with 
these exceptions, every other Boswellian per- 
sonage exists only in his pages —a shadow of - 
past ? It does not appear from Mr. Croker’ 
editorial performance, that any information ~~ 
supplied to him by the ward and “pupil” 
Johnson, who must have grown up under his fi. 
from her birth to womanhood ; nor is the subject 
invested with much interest by the not very lu- 
minous tribute of Mrs. Gray. Let us hope, how- 
ever, that the accomplished authoress may have 
gleaned, and may yet impart, in her fascinating 
manner, some additional Johnsoniana—some few 
reminiscences derived from the conversation of her 
noble friend, whose least distinction I should say 
is to have been a “leader of ton,” and a Lady 
Patroness of Almacks. A. L. 


Braose Family. — Any of your readers will 
greatly oblige me by stating how the great ba- 
ronial family of Braose became extinct. If in the 
female line, what became of their vast estates in 
Sussex, Surrey, and Kent, in which counties they 
had seven or eight different places of residence, 
some of them on a scale of great magnificence ? 

se 

Slingsby Family.— Sir Henry Slingsby, who 
was beheaded for his loyalty, June 8, 1658, was 
born January 14, 1601, and married, July 7, 1631, 

Jarbara, daughter of Thomas Bellasyse, first Vis- 
count Falconberg, and by her had issue, 1. Thomas, 
his successor ; 
the Privy Chamber to King Charles IT., and ap- 


pointed in the letters patent incorporating the | 


Royal Society one of the first council after its in- 
corporation ; Barbara, married after the Re- 


storation to Sir John Talbot, of Lacock, com. 
Wilts. 
Query. Is anything further known of Henry, 


the second son? Was he ever married, did he 
leaye any issue, and where was he buried ? 


V. L. 





Hinor Queries with Answers. 


Sir Posthumous Hobby. — Mr. Halliwell, in his 
Archaic Dictionary, under the word “ Hobby” (2) 
says, “ Sir Posthumous Hobby, one very fantas- 
tical in his dress, a great fop:” giving, however, 
no authority or explanation whatever. In “N. 
& Q.,” 1* S. vii. 626. (in a passage cited from 
Carden’ s Remains, p. 44.), that author says, 
“ Two Christian names are rare in England; and 
I only remember . . . among private men 
Thomas Maria W ingfield, and Sir Thomas Post- 
humous Hobby.” From the Dictionary, alone, I 
should infer the knight to have been an imaginary 
one, —probably a character in some old play. But 


2. Henry, one of the gentlemen of 


and Mrs. 
= that he really oxtted in the flesh. 


the quotation from the grave Camden makes it 
I ask 
then, Who was he? Is there anything 
known i. him which fasion Mr. Halliwell’s ap- 
plication of his name? and 3. If so, where did 
Mr. Halliwell, and where can I, find the account 
thereof ? Harry Leroy Tremere. 


[It is evident that Sir Thomas-Posthumous Hobby (or 
rather Hoby) formerly belonged to the human family, as 
testified by the annals of Berkshire and Yorkshire. He 
was connected with the Hobys of Bisham in Berkshire, 
whose arms, portraits, &c., are noticed in our 1* §, 
vols. vii. viii. ix. His father, Sir Thomas Hoby, married 
Elizabeth, daughter of Sir Anthony Cooke, of Gidea Hall, 
Essex, knight, by whom he had four children, Edward, 
Elizabeth, Anne, and Thomas-Posthumous. On one oc- 
casion, Queen Elizabeth being expected at Bisham, the 
family seat, Thomas-Posthumous Hoby wrote to Mr. An- 
thony Bacon on the 29th July, 1592, that L ady Hoby 
was desirous of his and his brother Francis’s company 






| there, where they might have an opportunity of waiting 


upon Her Majesty. (Nichols’s Progresses of Queen Eliza- 
beth, iii. 124., who has also given some account of the en- 
tertainment to the Queen at p.131.) Perhaps it was on 


| this occasion that Sir Thomas-Posthumous was “so nice 


| and whimsical in his dress 





.” as Captain Grose has it. Sir 
Thomas- Posthumous married the daughter of Arthur 
Dakens, Esq., of Hackness, co. York, where he subse- 
quently resided, and where he died in 1640. ‘Three of 
his letters are among the Birch MSS. in the British 
Museum. } 


A Pappe with an Hatchet.” —I met the other 
on with a little book bearing this curious title, 


| and wish to obtain some information about it. 


The full title is — 


“ Pappe with an Hatchet, alias, A figge for my God 
sonne, Or, Cracke me this nut. Or, A Countrie Cuffe; 
that is, a sound boxe of the eare, fur the idiot Martin to 
hold his peace, seeing the patch will take no warning.” 
N. p. or d. 

The “ Martin,” against whom the satire is di- 
rected, is, I conclude, Martin Marprelate. I may 
take this opportunity of observing that the library 
bequeathed by the late Dr. Routh to the Univer- 
sity of Durham contains a collection of most rare 
tracts referring to the times of Elizabeth, the 
Stuarts, the Commonwealth, and Restoration. I 
shall be happy to furnish further information to 
such of your readers as are interested in those 
times. DvuNELMENSIS. 


[The original edition of this tract in small quarto was 
published in the latter half of the year 1589, . It is men- 
tioned with much commendation by Nash, in his First 
Part of Pasquils Apologie, 1590: “I warrant you the 
cunning Pap-maker knew what he did when he made 
choice of no other spoon than a hatchet for such a mouth, 
no other lace than a halter for such a necke.” Collier, in 
his Eccles, Hist., ii. 606., gives the authorship to Thomas 
Nash; but Gabriel Harvey ascribes it to John Lyly. 
(Pierce’s Supererogation.) It has been attributed to Nash 
chiefly from the similarity which it bears to his style; 
and this opinion is somewhat strengthened by the fact, 
that he wrote more than one tract on the same side. On 


| behalf of Lyly it may be said, that the testimony of Ga- 


briel Harvey is that of a contemporary, and therefore 
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more likely to be true. Mr. Collier, in his Annals of the 
Stage, attributes it to Lyly; and D’Israeli, in his Cala- 
mities of Authors, to Nash. It was republished in 1844 
by Mr. Petheram, from whose introduction this biblio- 
graphical account is extracted. ] 


Matfelon.— In old documents, and even in 
some of modern date, this parish is styled “Saint 
Mary Matfelon, otherwise Whitechapel :” can any 
of your readers tell me the origin of the word 
Matfelon ? ZT. D. A. 


[The origin of this name baffled Stow and other anti- | 


quaries; but Strype has offered the following conjecture: | 
“A more probable account of the name Matfelon, ascribed 
to St. Mary, the patroness of this church, which I once 
heard from the Rev. Mr. Wells, sometime vicar of Horn- 
church in Essex, is, that the word was of Hebrew or 
Syriac extraction, Matfel or Matfelon signifying as much 
as Que nuper enixa est, ie. ‘She that hath lately brought 
forth a son ;’ and so the word is fitly applied to St. Mary; 
and it is as much as ‘St. Mary lately delivered of her 
holy Child.’ And it is probable her image anciently stood 
in that church with a babe in her arms. In short, it is 
not unlikely but that some knight, that had dwelt in the 
Holy Land, was the founder of this church of White- 
chapel, and dedicated it to St. Mary with the Babe in her | 
arms, which in those eastern countries was called Mat- 
Selon.” —Strype’s Stow, book iv. p. 45. See also Gent. 
Mag. for July, 1790, p. 613.] 





Maz and Thekla.—In the Memorials of John 
Mackintosh I find the simile, “as the first dawn of | 
love in the soul of Max and Thekla.” What is 
the story of these notorieties ? Norsa. 

hae romantic story of the love of Max Piccolomini, 
Colonel of a Cuirassier regiment, and of Thekla, Princess 
of Friedland, is narrated in Schiller’s dramatic poem of 
Wallenstein. } 








Replies. 
“THE PEERS, A SATIRE.” 
(2™ §. ii. 11.) 
The lines imitated are from the Latin version 
of Muszeus describing the death of Leander : 


“"Ar0i8os ob Bopény aurjuova eadAuTe vipdns” 
*"AAAG of obrts dpnyev, “Epws S'obn Rpxece Motpas, 
Tldvrot & dypoucvoco dvcavréi e¥paros Opun 
Turrouevos repdpyro. today 84 of GxAacev dpun, 
Kai orévos hv adévnrov dxowuyrwy TaAauawy. 
TIoAAH 8 avréparos yvors bdaros Eppee Aame.” 

Hero et Leander, \, 322., ed. Halw, 1721. 








In The New Whig Guide, p.165., London, 1819, 
are . 


“ Lines to the Rt. Hon. Lord G. Cavendish, on his giving 
Notice of a Motion. 
“ Goosey, Goosey Gander, 
Whither will you wander? 
Example take 
(Or down you'll break) 
From the other chamber: 
Poor Johnny Bedford could not say his speech ; 
But he moved his right leg, 
Then he moved his left leg, 
Then he said, ‘I pardon beg’ — 
And sat upon his breech.” 


The editor says in a note, 

“Tt seems from the parliamentary debates, that about 
this [ ? ] time the Duke of Bedford stopped suddenly be- 
fore he had finished his speech.” 


This and “ his garden nymphs,” the Duke being 
the owner of Covent Garden, leave no doubt that 
he is the person described. I offer the following 
conjectural filling up of the blanks : 


« Elate to soar above a silent vote, 
Upsprings the Duke to speak what Hottanp wrote, 
But horrors unexpected stop his speed, 

He fumbles at his hat, but cannot read: 

On E.Lpon’s* brows hang violence and fear. 

In Grey’s ¢ cold eye he reads a polished sneer, 

His garden’s nymphs in silence mourn his state, 

And caperous Lanspowne f dares not strive with fate ; 
A panic terror o’er his senses comes, 

Loosens his knees and sets his twitching thumbs; 

He sinks into his place, then quits the Peers, 
And swells the gutter with spontaneous tears.’ 


Hi. B. C. 


U. U. Club. 





* “J see thy damned ink in Eldon’s brows.” 
Moore, Two-penny Post-bag. 


“They believe that their race formerly occupied some 
pleasant seats on the other side of a large table or moun- 
tain, which is in sight of their present abodes; that they 
were driven out of them for some misdeeds, by the Great 
Breath, at the instigation of their evil genius Mumbo- 
Gumbo, whom they represent as an elderly figure, with 
flowing white curls, and dark bushy eyebrows, clothed all 
in black, and seated upon a fiery red throne, in shape 
somewhat resembling a great woolpack.” 

“ The Friendless Islands.” 
New Whig Guide, p. 152. 

+ “* You starved me once,’ quoth good Lord Grey, 

* You shall not starve me twice; 
But I had the pleasure to look on Brougham 
With eye as cold as ice.’” 
“The Eating of Edinbro’.” Fraser’s 
Mag., May, 1834, p. 487. 


t “Petty, the nimble, frolicsome, and gay, 
Renowned for figuring at balls away ; 
Whether ’twas leading down a country danse, 
Or bringing up a bill upon finance.” 
A rick from Yarmouth to Wales, by 
Peter Pindar, jun. 

I quote the above four lines from memory, but believe 
they are exact. I have a difficulty about “ Humphrey 
Hedgehog, jun.” The author of The Modern Dunciad 
(p. 6. 3rd ed. 1815) says: 

“ Mr. Thomas Agg was formerly a bookseller at Bristol, 
where he became a bankrupt; since which he has written 
a variety of matter for a publication, now defunct, called 
Town Talk, and continues writing under the assumed 
names of Humphrey Hedgehog and Jeremiah Juvenal. 
He has lately taken up the title of Peter Pindar, and 
thus confounds his spurious trash with the productions of 
Dr. Wolcott. It is fit that the public should be made ac- 
quainted with this deception: the original Peter is often 
profane, but never dull.” 

I have read some of the sham Peter’s poems, and think 
the lines from The Peers far above any thing he could 
have done. I doubt whether he had scholarship enough 
to read the Latin quotation, or taste to appreciate, as the 
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DREAM TESTIMONY. 
(2™ §. ii. 458.) 

In the year 1698 the Rev. Mr. Smythies, curate 
of St. Giles, Cripplegate, published an account of 
the robbery and murder of a parishioner, Mr. 
Stockden, by three men, on the night of Dec. 23, 
1695, and of the discovery of the culprits by seve- 
ral dreams of Mrs. Greenwood, Mr. Stockden’s 
neighbour. 

The main points were these: —In the first 
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dream Mr. Stockden showed to Mrs. Greenwood ! 


a house in Thames Street, telling her that one of 
the men was there. 
morning, accompanied by a female neighbour, and 
learned that Maynard lodged there, but was then 
out. In the second dream Mr. S. represented 
Maynard's face to her, with a mole on the side of 
the nose (he being unknown to Mrs. G.), and also 
tells her that a wire-drawer must take him into 
custody. Such a person, an intimate of M.’s, is 
found, and ultimately M. is apprehended. 

In the third dream Mr. S. appeared with a 
countenance apparently displeased, and carried 
her to a house in Old Street where she had never 
been, and told her that one of the men lodged 
there. There, as before, she repaired with her 
friend, and found that Marsh often came there. 
He had absconded, and was ultimately taken in 
another place. 

In the fourth dream Mr. S. carried her over 
the bridge, up the Borough, and into a yard, 
where she saw Bevil, the third man, and his wife 
(whom she had never seen before). Upon her 
relating this dream, it was thought that it was one 
of the prison yards; and she accordingly went to 
the Marshalsea, accompanied by Mr. Stockden’s 
housekeeper, who had been gagged on the night 
of the murder. Mrs. Greenwood there recognised 
the man and woman whom she had seen in her 
dream. The man, although not recognised at first 
by the housekeeper, being without his periwig, 
was identified by her when he had it on. 

The three men were executed, and Mr, Stock- 
den once more appeared in a dream to Mrs. 
Greenwood, and said to her, “ Elizabeth, I thank 
thee; the God of heaven reward thee for what 
thou hast done.” After this, we are informed 
that she was “freed from these frights, which had 
caused much alteration in her countenance.” 





author of The Peers did, the following “translation ” at 
the end of The Rolliad, 


“By Lord Bayham.” 


“ His conscious hat well lined with borrowed prose, 
The lubber chief in sulky mien arose ; 
Elate with pride his long-pent silence broke, 
And, could he but have read he might have spoke.” 

It is, however, strange that any other writer should 


have adopted a pseudonym so degraded, rather than in- 
vent a new one. 
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This narration I have condensed from John 
Beaumont’s work on Spirits, which was pub- 
lished only six or seven years after the Rev. Mr. 
Smythies’ account of the transaction. It is added 
that the relation was attested by the Bishop of 
Gloucester, the Dean of York, the Master of the 
Charter-house, and Dr. Alix. 

Drs. Ferriar and Hibbert and Sir Walter Scott 
have each produced their volume in aid of the 
dangerous task of explaining away the spiritual 
into the natural, and have each cited Beaumont’s 
work. Nevertheless, of this remarkable account, 


: | coming with such an air of authority, they have 
Thither she went the next | 


not taken the smallest notice. A. R. 





BEAD ROLL, 
(2™ §. iii. 267.) 


The quotations from the old churchwardens’ ac- 
count-book, given by F. M. H., are curious ; but 
their meaning is by no means clear. I am in- 
clined to think that the true explanation is that 
Harry Way paid 3s. 4d. for being admitted among 
the beadsmen attached to the chantry or parish 
church to which the record refers, A beadsman 
was a poor man, not in holy orders, who was sup- 

orted by endowment, or received alms for pray- 
ing for the souls of those in whose behalf the 
charity was given. Thus, — 

“Thomas Burgh, Knight, A.p. 1495, wills that in his 
new chapel in the parish church at Gainsborough .... 
there shall be founded a perpetual chantry of one priest 

. . . and that there be founded at Gaynesburgh an hos- 
pital for five poor bedemen, for ever more, every one of 
whom to receive for his support j4 a day, and to have 
every other year a gown of iij* iv’ price . . . and that the 
said five bedemen be daily present at the mass of my 
chauntry priest, to help him to say De profundis in au- 
dience, and such of them as be learned, their paternoster, 
ave, and creed at the least.” * 

As the salary of a beadsman was often consider- 
able, it is by no means improbable that when 
vacancies occurred persons were willing to pay for 
being admitted to fill them up. Perhaps the 
6s. 8d. that Katharine Way paid was at a time 
when there were no vacancies, but was expended 
to purchase the next six appointments as the lives 
fell in. Or it may be that the money was in both 
cases paid for the furniture and household ne- 
cessaries of the late beadsman by his successor in 
the bead house. Although beadsmen were gene- 
rally attached to chantries, and wore on their 
gowns the badge of the family, for the repose of 
some of whose members they were bound to pray, 

et their services were not entirely confined to the 
Ligher classes ; there were in many parish churches 
beadsmen supported by the contributions of the 

* Testamenta Vetusta, ed. Nicolas, i. 428., quoted in 
Rock’s Church of Our Fathers, vol. iii. p. 123. 
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parishioners, whose office it was to pray for the 
dead who slept within and around its walls. 

F. M. 1. will find much illustrating this and 
kindred subjects in Dr. Rock’s Church of Our 
Fathers. For beadsmen see vol. iii. pp. 131—142. 

It is to be wished that correspondents of “ N. 
& Q,” when quoting churchwardens’ accounts and 
other parochial documents, would give the name 
of the parish to which each document belongs. 
They would often by this means furnish a clue to 
the answer of their Queries. In the case in 
question I should not be surprised that, if the 
name of the parish were known, some correspond- 
ent would be able to furnish us with a copy of the 
will of the founder of the charity. 

Churchwardens’ accounts are a class of docu- 
ments that have been hitherto very much ne- 
glected. No student of social history needs to be 
told their value, but unfortunately parish clerks 
are neither antiquaries nor correspondents of 
“N. & Q.,” and so such documents remain hidden, 
ery perishing by damp, or affording paper to 
ight the vestry fire. K. P. D. E. 





I find in the churchwardens’ accounts for the 
parish of Leverton near Boston, Lincolnshire, the 
following entries : 

“1535, To parish priest for the beade rolle of Thomas 
Grafton and others, 1 shilling. 

“1541. Copy of the Bed role belongyng to the prechynge 
atte the prechynge crosse, done by Edmund Robertson or 
by hys heyres, or his executors — that ye schall praye for 
the gud estatte of Edmund Robertson, and Alice hys 
wy ile 

“« Fyrst, ye schall praye for the saulles of Edmund Ro- 
bertson and Alice hys wyffe, for whos saulles thys ser- 
mone is mayd her thys daye. 

“Item, ye schall praye for the saulles of Rycherde 
Robertson and Margaret hys wyffe, sumtyme beynge the 
dawther of Roger Jefferay. 

“Ttem, ye schall pray for the saulles of John Clements 
and Agnes hys wyffe, and for the saulles of Master John 
Thamworth and Thomas Covell, and for all Crysten 
saulles,” 

This last extract corroborates the opinion that 
the “ Bede Roll” was the roll of persons deceased 
for whom masses and prayers were to be offered. 

There are many things alluded to in the parish 
accounts of Leverton (which commence in 1493) 
to which I shall call the attention of the readers of 
“N. & Q.” at some early future time. 

Pisner Tuomrson. 

Stoke Newington. 


Since writing the above I have found the fol- 
lowing sanctions for the opinion I have expressed : 

“ Bede-roll (Saxon) is a roll or list of such as Priests 
were wont to pray for in Churches.” — See Blount’s Glos- 
sographia, 3rd edition, 1670, p. 78. 

“ Bead-roll, a list of such who used to be pray’d for in 
o Church.” — Bailey’s Dictionary, 15th edit., 8vo., 

753. 


——— 
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The bead roll was a roll, or list, of persons 
whose souls were to be prayed for, and the amount 
aid was for that purpose. Your correspondent 
‘, M. H. wishes for authorities: will you allow me 
to refer him to Halliwell’s Dictionary of Archaic 
and Provincial Words? where he will find the fol- 
lowing : 

“ Beadroll, a list of persons to be prayed for; a roll of 
prayers or hymns; hence any list. They were prohibited 
in England in 1550. See Croft’s Excerpta Antiqua, p. 13. ; 
Test. Vetust., p. 388.; Topsell’s Four-footed Beasts, p. 171.; 
Florio, in V. Chidppole.” 

Would you allow me to suggest to your corre- 
spondent I. M. H. that it might have been as well 
if he had used the same precaution, which he 
wishes to impress on those who reply to his Query, 
and given the authority for his extract, as it 
would be interesting to many to know to what 
parish the account book belongs. 

LieweLtynyn Jewitt, F.S.A. 

Derby. 





On the day after the publication of the Note on 
this point by F.M.H., I was accidentally fur- 
nished with an illustration to it. The old clerk 
(who is also the schoolmaster) of a country parish 
on the borders of Staffordshire and Shropshire, 
told me that he had written a certain sick woman’s 
name upon “the Bede-roll.” I imagined this to 
be some charity list, but I found it to be that list 
of sick persons who desired the prayers of the 
congregation. The old clerk told me that he had 
never called this sick-list by any other name than 
“ the Bede-roll.” Curusert Bepe. 





“THE WORLD UNMASKED.” 
(2™ §S. ii. 390. ; iii. 256.) 


My edition of this work is published by J. 
Phillips, London, 8vo., 1786; but not possessing 
Le Monde fou préféré au Monde sage, I am not 
able by comparison to decide whether the former 
work is a translation from it. The latter is un- 
doubtedly the production of Mdlle. Hubert, con- 
cerning whom particulars will be found in the 
Bib. Universelle, and other similar works. She 
was also the authoress of Lettres sur la Religion 
essentielle ad T Homme, 1738, awork which has passed 
through many editions, and forms the subject of 
the present note. It is curious, indeed, to remark 
how the standard of true religion varies from age 
to age in men’s minds; the heresy of one century, 
first persecuted, then tolerated, becoming the or- 
thodoxy of the next; while the religion which it 
displaces becomes superstition, and a new form of 
infidelity is born, destined to pass through the 
same vicissitudes as its predecessors. Thus the 
Letters which are now characterised as “a most 
pithy and pointed growth of an earnest and de- 
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vout mind,” and to have been in “ keen request by 
zealous Christians of freely inquiring minds,” form 
the subject of one of Voltaire’s Lettres au Prince 
de Brunswick, sur Rabelais et sur d'autres Auteurs 
accusés @avoir mal parlé de la Religion Chrétienne ; 
while of the form of religion pronounced essential 
in these Letters, Voltaire remarks : 

“Il faut convenir que malheureusement cette religion 
essentielle est le pur théisme, tel que les noachides le pra- 
tiquérent, avant que Dieu efit daigné se faire un peuple 
chéri dans les déserts de Sinai et d’Horeb.” 

Another writer remarks : 

“Cet ouvrage, traduit en Anglois et en Allemand, a 
essuyé des contradictions et de justes censures. L’auteur 
se borne au pur déisme. Mlle. Huber était protestante. 
Elle avait des connaissances et de l’esprit; mais elle ne 
savoit pas toujours développer ses idées, et leur donner 
cet éclat lumineux qui dissipe l’obscurité de la méta- 

hysique. Elle n’avait jamais li d’autre livre que la 
ible.” — Nouveau Dict, Historique, 1804. 

In the production of this book, thus promul- 
gating abstract Deism, Voltaire further tells us 
that Mile. Hubert was assisted by an eminent 
metaphysician : we are now farther advanced — a 
male and female philosopher of the present day 
teach pure Atheism: will another century see 
Atkinson and Martineau On Man's Nature and 
Development a favourite manual of “zealous 
Christians" ? WitiraM Bates. 

Birmingham. 


Replies ta Minor Queries. 


Education of the Peasantry (2™ S. iii. 87. 279.) 
—In answer to Viaror's inquiry, I have some 
recollection of seeing a report of a case of assault 
dismissed at one of the metropolitan police courts, 
on the plea of the defendant that he was simply en- 
forcing his right to walk on the right-hand side of 
the way that he was going, and that if the plaintiff 
had only kept to his own right-hand side he would 
not have been pushed into the gutter as he was. 
Ihave a faint glimmering that I met with this 
report in a volume of one of the first years of the 
Gardeners’ Chronicle newspaper, 1841 to 1843, or 
thereabouts. I think I have seen notices in Nor- 
wich and in Bristol, that the mayor recommended 
pedestrians to adopt the London rule in walking, 
but these are the nearest approaches to a remedy 
for the inconvenience that occur tome. Viator 
might easily convince himself of the existence of 
the rule, if he would only come to London, and 
endeavour to walk in any crowded thoroughfare, 
Bond Street, Oxford Street, Regent Street, Fleet 
Street, or Cheapside, when densely crowded ; 
keeping to his left for one half the length of the 
street, and to his right for the other half. I have 
a suspicion, too, that if a person is seen either 
pertinaciously keeping to his left side, or evidently 
undecided on which side of the footpath he ought 





to walk, his pockets, or rather their contents, are 

apt to be marked by the light-fingered gentry for 

their own. /ryan Ruecep. 
Yarmouth. 


Indian War Medal (2™ §. ii. 508.) —If R. H. 
B. will send me a careful impression, in sealing 
wax, on a card of both sides of this medal, I will 
endeavour to find out for what purpose, and when, 
it was engraved. R. S. 


“ Hobby Groom” and “ Bottle Groom” (2™ §. 
ii. 199.) —I would suggest that the hobby-groom 
was the groom who attended to the light horses 
formerly called nags, latterly hacks. By the Com- 
mission of Array for Wiltshire of 1484 (Pat. Itolls, 
2 Rich. III. m. 20. d. [7] d. 2nd col.),* the com- 
missioners were to array the men-at-arms (heavy 
cavalry), hobilers (light cavalry), and archers 
(probably mounted archers who acted as skir- 
mishers). The animals ridden by the hobilers 
were called hobbies, and were many of them pro- 
bably mares; the heavy horses of the men-at- 
arms being usually stallions, as all the horses are 
which are represented in the Bayeux Tapestry. 
I have, however, never met with any ancient au- 
thority showing that the hobilers were mounted 
on mares only. If the hobby was a light horse, it 
would be a very probable duty for the hobby- 
groom that he should ride with messages. The 
term “bottle-groom” I never saw or heard 
before. But as in the county of Worcester a 
small truss of hay is still called a bottle of hay, it 
is possible that the bottle-groom was the groom 
who had the charge of the hay. 

F. A. Carrineton. 

Ogbourne St. George. 


Nolo Episcopari (2™ S. ii, 258.) — St. Bernard 
in his 7reatise on Bishops says: (I. ch. vii.) : 
“When you were first conducted to the episcopal chair, 
you shed tears, you held back, you entreated support, 
saying how much it was for you to undertake; too much 
for your single strength, crying out that you were a 
miserable unworthy person; that you were not fit for so 
sacred an office; not sufficient for such great responsi- 
bility.” 
Mackenzie Watcott, M.A. 
Moses Fowler (2™ §. iii. 247.) —I can add 
very little to the account of Moses Fowler given 
by your correspondents, and shall be very glad to 
know more. He was the first dean appointed 
after the reconstitution of the Collegiate Church 
by James in a.p. 1604, after a dissolution of more 
than fifty years. In 1608 he was succeeded by 
Dr. Anthony Higgens, as appears on a table of 
the Dignitaries of Ripon preserved in the Chapter 
House. His monument, a stone altar tomb sur- 
mounted by a flat entablature, in the Jacobean 
style, exhibits a full-length figure of the dean in 





* In the Rolls Chapel, 
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canonicals, reclining on his left side, with the head 
raised and resting upon his hand. Between the 
figure and the entablature is a square tablet, upon 
which an inscription appears to have been painted. 
Not a letter of this is now visible, only some small 
portions of paint to show how it had been exe- 
cuted. ‘The Ripon registers do not reach back to 
the date of his supposed death, but there appears 
every reason to believe that this event took place 
in the year 1608. PAaTonce. 


The inscription on Dean Fowler's tomb is given 
in Gent's Ripon (p. 126.) ; but, as that work is 
rare, I subjoin a copy of the epitaph : — 

“M.S. 
“Moysis Fowter, 8.T.B., hujus Ecclesiw Collegiate 
Sancti Wilfridi de Ripon, ac Serenissimo Principi Jacobo 
Restauratx, Decani Primi: necnon Danielis Fowler, A.M., 
Moysis filii, ac suw uxoris, Janw Fowler. Danielis offi- 
cium sacrum esse hoc monumentum Testamento suo 
voluit retici. 

“ Ceelum, Terra, Homines, de re rixantur eadem ; 

Fowlerum quisquis vindicat esse suum. 
Nuncius é ccelo, tandem componere lites, 
Fati, descendens, ultima jussa refert. 
Tum moriens animam colo, corpusque sepulcro, 
Nobis ingenii clara trophwa dedit.” 
DuNELMENSIS. 

“The sunbeam passes through pollution unpol- 
luted” (2° S. iii. 218.) — This thought, mentioned 
in the Memoirs of the late Sydney Smith, respect- 
ing which Queries and Replies have occurred in 
the 2™ S. of “N. & Q.,” vol. i. pp. 114. 304. 442. 
502., and which has been traced back to Eusebius 
by Etrionnacn in the present volume, p. 218., 
can be carried back still further. In the apolo- 
getic books of Tertullian, De Spectaculis, cap. 20., 
our author adverts to the arguments of those, 
whether Pagans or lax Christians, who defended 
the practice of frequenting the public shows and 
spectacles. After refuting those who objected 
that no express prohibition of such entertainments 
is to be found in the Scriptures, he notices a new 
argument which had come to his ears: 


“Novam defensionem suaviludii cujusdam audivi. | 


Sol, inquit, imo etiam ipse Deus, de ccelo spectat, nec 
contaminatur. Sane sol et in cloacam radios suos defert, 
nec inquinatur.” — Tertulliani Opera, ed. Leopold. Lips, 
1839, in Bibliotheca Patrum Lat. Selecta. 
E. Smirke, 
Origin of the Tread-wheel (2™ S. iii. 291.) — 
Without detracting from the credit given to the 
late Mr. Cubitt for “ starting into existence” this 
machine as a mode of punishment, the idea of 
working a mill by the power of a man walking, as 
it were, without ever progressing, or rather tread- 
ing on pieces of wood fastened to the outer peri- 
phery of a wheel, was no novelty. The prin- 
ciple is shown in a clever woodcut of a corn mill 
worked in such a way in the Theatrum Machina- 
rum Novum, by A. G. Bockler, printed at Nurem- 


burgh, 1662, fol. ; wherein may also be seen other 


cuts of mills worked by men treading inside the 
periphery of a large wheel, in the same way that 
a kitchen spit was formerly turned by a dog after 
the manner of a squirrel in his round-about cage. 

H. T. Excacomse. 


Jewish Tradition respecting the Sea Serpent 
(2™ S. iii. 149.) — Not having seen any answer 
to this Query, I venture to suggest that the tra- 
dition (if it ever existed) was invented to account 


for Psalm lxxiv. 14., “ Thou brakest the heads of 


leviathan in pieces, and gavest him to be meat to 
the people inhabiting the wilderness,”—a text 
which is generally considered to refer to the de- 
struction of the Egyptian host in the Red Sea, 
and their carcases becoming a prey to the birds 
and beasts of the neighbouring desert. 
J. Eastwoop. 
Dr. Watts and Nash (2™ S. iii. 205.) — Mr. 
Ritey is mistaken. Dr. Watts is purposely pa- 
raphrasing part of a book, -which will repay pe- 
rusal a good deal better than Pierce Pennilesse. 
See Proverbs of Solomon, xxvi. 14., “ As the door 
turneth,” &c. ; vi. 10., “ A little more sleep,” &c. ; 
xxiv. 30., “I went by the field,” &c. 
Perhaps Nash had wisely made himself ac- 
quainted with the book. FP. &. 


Tessoné and Brocci (2™ §. iii. 270.) — I beg to 
inform E,. G. R. that I very much doubt whether 
the difference of signification between the two 
words “ Tessoné and Broccii” can ever be with 
any certainty ascertained. Dr. Donaldson, who 
generally is very happy in his derivation of words, 
does not even mention them in his Varronianus 
or New Cratylus, and I cannot but think that, had 
they been worthy of investigation, he would have 
mentioned them. 

If E. G. R. will turn to his Latin Dictionary 
he will find 

“Brocuvs, having the teeth and nether jaw project- 
ing more than the other.” 

I think E. G. R.’s derivation of tessoné far- 
fetched. All good French Dictionaries contain 
a word very nearly similar; indeed, if I mistake 
not, it is the same word for “ tesson, m., a badger.” 

If E. G. R. is a naturalist I should think, from 
the meaning of the Latin name, he will soon de- 
termine the signification of “brocci.” KK. K. K. 

St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


Monoliths (2™ S. iii. 189.) — Pompey’s (more 
properly Diocletian’s) pillar is red granite from 
Upper Egypt: according to Wilkinson the shaft, 
composed of an entire block, measures 73 feet; the 
total height of the pillar, including pedestal and 
capital, is 98 feet 9 in. 

Cleopatra’s Needles, also to be seen at Alex- 
andria, are remarkable monoliths. I have nota 
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note of their height. They are formed out of the 
same granite as Diocletian’s pillar. One which 
was presented to the British Government lies on 
the ground, and when I last saw it was half buried 
by the new fortifications of Alexandria. 

I remember seeing some remarkable monoliths | 
in China: they were used in the construction of a 
very remarkable bridge connecting two small 
towns called Yung Lan and Loey Lan, standing 
on opposite shores of a large lagoon or arm of the 
sea, near Chin Chew, in the province of Fo Kien. 
On referring to some notes made at the time of 
my visit there, I find some of the blocks (grey 
granite) measured 40 feet in length, and 3, 4, and 
5 feet in thickness and width. The bridge — 
which was a series of piers with these enormous 
blocks laid from one to the other — was about half 
a mile long and built across the lagoon, and must 
have been a work of enormous labour. Many 
colossal figures of Buddhist saints ornament the 
bridge, all cut out of solid blocks of granite. The 
two towns connected by the bridge were at one 
time places of considerable importance, and the 
remains of what must have been splendid temples 
and other buildings are still to be seen. A. 


“ College Recollections” (2™ §. iii. 90. 138.) — 
In reply to Errtonnacu I beg to say, that if it be 
true, as stated in the preface, that “they [the 
Sketches] are published by his [the author's] 
executor, to whom, a little before his death, he 
intrusted his papers,” the Rev. Mortimer O'Sul- | 
livan could not have been the author, inasmuch 
as he still is, lam happy to announce, alive and 
well. The Rev. Samuel O'Sullivan, his brother, 
and a well-known writer, did not die for many 
years after 1825, in which year the publication in | 
question made its appearance. ABHBA. 


Pence a piece (2™ §. ii. 66. 118.) — We have an 
instance of this phrase in A Character, Panegyric 
and Description of the Legion Club. Dublin 
Printed : Glasgow reprinted in the year MpccLvI. 

“ When the Rogues their country fleece 
They may hope for Pence a piece.” 


M. N.S. | 

Composition of Fire-Balls, &c. (2™ S. iii. 289.) 
— The ingredients inquired after, calefonia and 
oyle of egeseles, were, 1 have no doubt, rosin (co- 
lophonia) and oil of egg-shells. The use of the 
former as a combustible is obvious enough; but 
what virtue the latter could impart to the compo- 
sition of fire-balls is not so apparent. F. C. H. 


John Locke and Freemasonry (2™ S. ii. 429.) 
— Allow me to add to the statement of T.C.S. 
(iii. 297.) that further evidence, in support of the 
opinion that the letter said to have been written by 
Locke is a forgery, may be found in Mr. J. O. | 
Halliwell’s Early History of Freemasonry in Eng- 
land, 1844, pp. 41—43. Cuagies Wrz. 


| of the ‘Te Deum P’” 


| mounting to go by Surfleet church? 


Canticle substituted for the “ Te Deum” (2™ 5. 
ii. 370.; iii. 145. 279.) —“ When was this com- 
posed, by whom, and who allowed its use instead 
This question not having 
yet been answered, I may state that the first 
“ parody” will be found in the works of Bonaven- 
ture, Psalterium B. V. Marie, tom. vi. p. 480., 
Moguntie, 1609: “Hymnus instar illius qui 
ascribitur Ambrosio et Aug.” The seraphic doc- 
tor was nominated by Pope Clement IV. to the 
Archbishopric of York in England, but he disin- 
terestedly refused it. 

“ The world can not believe that oblique relative prayer 
is all that is sought...... They say to the B. Virgin, 
Sancta Maria, not onely ora pro nobis; but, succurre mi- 
seris, juva pusillanimes, refove flebiles, accipe quod offeri- 
mus, dona quod rogamus, excusa quod timemus,” — 
Andrewes, Opuscula, 4, Londini, 1629. 

Bisiiotuecar. CHETHAM. 

Leaning Spires, Spalding (2™ S. iii. 257.) — 
Your correspondent P. D. P. has, I think, taken 
great liberties with us Spalding people. How- 
ever, we take it in good part, and, though he calls 
us “sleepy folks,” he will, I trust, soon find that 


| we are now wide awake, and with our zealous old 
| incumbent at our head are just going both to re- 


store our beautiful church, and to build one, if not 
two others, our population having of late years 
much increased. Does P. D. P. mean Mr. Buck- 
worth, when he speaks of “ Mr. Buckwater” dis- 
I have 
heard the story, but am not certain of the old 
gentleman's name. A Spratpine Man. 


Detached Beifries (1* 8S. vii. viii. passim.) — It 
would appear that this is a feature of the eccle- 
siastical architecture prevalent on the banks of 
the Parana and Paraguay. (Vide Mansfield’s Pa- 
raguay, Brazil, and the Plate, edited by Kingsley, 
pp. 241. 312. 377.) 

“ The cathedral (at Corrientes), La Matriz, has a tower 
standing near it, quite isolated, for the bells, which sound 
like cracked saucepans. Another of the churches has the 
bells hung in the open air above a stage, on which a boy 
stands to strike them.” 

“The church (at Pilar, formerly called Neembuci, in 
Paraguay) is a neat low building with wide-spreading 
sloping roof, and verandahs on each side, with (by way 
of a belfry) a neat wooden open scaffold tower, about fifty 
or sixty feet high, standing near it.” 

“ The capilla, or parish church (at Lambarré, about six 
miles below Assumption on the Paraguay), is a pretty 
little building, as all small white-washed buildings sur- 
rounded with verdure always are, with a wooden scaffold 
tower standing near it, and the_bells under the roof at 


the top.” 
E. H. A. 


Etherington Family (2™ S. iii. 228.) — There is 
a monument in Trinity churchyard, Hull, to 


Henry Etherington and Jane his wife. The 
former died Jan. 4, 1716, aged ninety. 
DUNELMENSIS. 
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The Bottom of the Sea (2™ S. iii. 287.) — Your | and men and women, dressed as pawns and pieces, 
correspondent Atrrep Garry observes, under were in attendance for the use of those who might 


this head, that “Tennyson, participating in the 
common natural impression, seems to regard the 
fate of a drowned human body in the sea as being 
restlessly tossed in the moving waters, which are 
superficially agitated before our eyes, by tides and 
winds.” In elucidation of this remark, as well as 
to bear out the accuracy of the poet's view of the 
subject, 1 would beg to record the following me- 
lancholy fact on the pages of “ N. & Q.,” as indeed 
I think it merits preservation. 

Wandering through the quiet little village of 
Rottingdean, near Brighton, in the autumn of 
1854, I strolled into the churchyard, and there 
saw a tombstone inscribed to the memory of 
Lieut. Hope of the Royal Navy, who was drowned 
on March 6, 1838, mod in command of H. M. 
schooner “ Pincher,” the vessel being wrecked on 
the Owers, when all on board perished. His body 
was picked up at Rottingdean on August 5 fol- 
lowing, and there interred. I confess this melan- 
choly inscription struck me forcibly, from the 


singular length of time which had elapsed between | 





| choose to play at what was termed “living chess.” 


The manner was as follows: —'The players were 
mounted in two boxes, something like pulpits, 
and directed the living chess to move, or take an 
opponent, which was always conducted by an 
encounter of weapons, and the defeated person 
driven off the board. The charge was five shil- 
lings each player per game, and the public were 
admitted at one shilling each as spectators. This 
account may be relied on, as the writer, being a 
lover of the game, once ventured to play a game 
with the “ living chess ;" but he found that how- 
ever novel the affair was, though it might do for 
once, yet the battling of the men and their not 
being specimens of “ still life,” was very perplex- 
ing to the player, and from the fidgetting of the 
individual chess-men he was in momentary expec- 
tation of seeing some of his pawns, or pieces, take 
huff and walk off the board without leave. The 
speculation was not a successful one, as few good 
players adopted a second edition of the game ; so 
it remained open but two or three months, and 





— 
ae 


the wreck of the vessel and the recovery of the | the kings, queens, bishops, knights, rooks, and ry 
body, — a period wanting but a single day of five | pawns, doffed their costume, and sought employ- c 
months, T. C. S. | ment in some other sphere where they were more p 
: ; . ’ 
Books Chained in Churches (1"* S. passim.) — | se their own inclination = ro ° 
Amongst those noted in former vols. of “ N. & Q.” | ” ‘ p 
I have not noticed the black letter Bible in St.| Jane Holman (2™ S. iii. 238.) — Ricumonp- as 
George's Chapel, Windsor. Originally in an arch | rensis states that the father of Jane Holman was ; 
opposite the tomb of Richard Beauchamp, Bishop | “the Rev. F. Hamilton, of the Duke of Hamil- 
of Salisbury, a breviary of the Catholic church ton’s family.” I have before me a note in Mrs. 
was deposited by his order for the service of both | Piozzi’s handwriting (at Bath): in reference to C 
clergy and laity: the Bible now supplies its place, | Lady Archibald Hamilton, the “favourite” of P 
but the original inscription remains : | Frederick Prince of Wales, Mrs. Piozzi says : f 
“ Who leyd thys book here ? The Reuerend ffader in Ba She was the mother of poor dear old Mr. Hamilton, . 


who died here, in the Circus, a very few years ago. Jle 
was father to Lady Aldborough, yet living, and to Jane 
HTolman, lately dead. Prince Frederick was his godfather. 
I loved Jane Molman sincerely.” 


God, Richard Beauchamp bisschop of this Dyocese of 
Salisbury. And wherfor? to this entent, that Preestis 
and Ministers of Goddis Churche may here have the oc- 
cupacion thereof, seyying therein theyre divyne servyse, 
and for all othir that lysten to sey thereby theyr devo- 
cyon. Asketh he eny squall mede? yee, as mouche as 
our Lord lyst to reward him for hys good entent, praying 
euery man wos duty or devocyon is eased by thys booke 
they woll say for hym thys comune oryson Due Jtiu Xye, 
kneelyng in the presence of thys holy Crosse, for the 


The Hon. and Rev. F. Hamilton was the eldest 
son of Lord Archibald Hamilton, who was the 
seventh son of William, third Duke of Hamilton. V 
The reverend gentleman was vicar of Welling- 
borough, Northamptonshire. Of his two daugh- 





rhyc » KR » fader i : ‘ ome ‘ 
etn aidie tenes af ce | ell sag a ters named above, Lady Aldborough will best be yo 
dayys of pardun.” J recollected ; for her name was once as freely th 
R. W. Hacxwoop. | treated by the public as ever her grandmother's wi 

A Novel Game of Chess (2™ S. iii. 306.) —Mr. | 8: Mrs. Piozzi's note appears to have been on 
Hack woop having sent an extract from Le Nord, written between 1815 and 1818. Jane Hamilton ae 
may not be aware that the novel game of chess to | ¥** Holman s first wife: she died in 1810. ‘The Hi 
which he alludes has already been practised in | second died two days before Holman himeelf. , Pa 
this country. Some fifteen or sixteen years since, J. Doran. : 
on the opening of the Lowther Rooms, in King Overland Route to Australia (2™ §. iii. 244.) — wo 
William Street, Strand, since the temporary Cha- | As “ N. & Q.” has now become such a standard Go 
pel of the Oratorians, and still more recently | of reference, correspondents should be very care- pe 
occupied as Mr. Woodin's Polygraphic (?) Hall, | ful as to the correctness of their Notes. Your ons 


there was a large chess-board laid on the floor, | correspondént W. B. C. is perhaps unaware that 
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the present is only the re-commencement of the 
overland route to Australia. The Peninsular and 
Oriental Steam Navigation Company had the first 
mail contract in 1853, and carried on the line for 
a twelvemonth, when it was discontinued in con- 
sequence of so many of their steamers having been 
taken for transport-service during the late war. 
The first mail, therefore, left Southampton per 
steam-ship “Ripon,” on December 20, 1852, 
and reached Sydney on March 19 by the “ Chu- 
san,” the commander of which vessel (Captain 
H. Down) was presented by the colonists with a 
valuable gold medal struck for the occasion, 

I should not have thought this worth noting, 
were it not for the purpose of correcting the erro- 
neous impression of W. B. C. W. Bomnay. 


Lord Lyttelton (2™ §. iii. 270.) — More in- 
formation will be found in Wraxall’s Aemoirs, 
i. 329., Gent. Mag., 1818, i. 517., and in Tait's 
Magazine for December and January last. 

Macxenzisz Waccort, M.A. 


Richard Johnson and the Seven Champions of 
Christendom (2 §S, iii. 267.) — F. Rt. S. will find 
some bibliographical information respecting Ri- 
chard Johnson and his works in Mr. Chappell’s 
preface to The Crown Garland of Golden Roses, 
edit. of 1612, printed for the Perey Society, No. 
23, 1842. Johnson's History of the Seven Cham- 
pions of Christendom was in print but a few years 
ago, as a book for boys, and is probably still. 

L. (1.) 

Gehazites (2™ S. iii. 169.)— In the English 
Chronicle, published by the Camden Society, 
p- 112., the following verses are among a set 
jacarded on St. Paul’s gates in 1395 by the Lol- 
~~ 

“Surgunt ingrati Giezite Simone nati 
Nomine, prelati hoc defensare parati.” 
Foxe renders the lines thus: 
“ But Giersites full ingrate 
From sinful Simon sprung.” 

Gehazi is Giezi (2 Kings iv. & v. pass.) in the 

Vulgate. Mackenzitr Watcort, M.A. 


Thanks after the Gospel (2™ S., ii. 467.) — If 
you, and I may add your readers, are not tired of 
the subject, 1 would add the following instance, 
which shows we have no need to go into “the 
nooks and corners of England,” as one of your 
correspondents says, to find one. A few years 
since it (“Thanks be to Thee, O Lord, for thy 
Holy Gospel”) was usually suvg in our own St. 
Paul's. 

I do not remember to have heard it since Att- 
wood’s time. I wish his worthy successor, Mr. 
Goss, would revive this thanksgiving, as it ap- 
peared to me, though no musician, very good, 


certainly very pleasing, and possibly Attwood’s | 
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' own composition. Its being sung may rest with 


the precentor, and, if so, he might be reminded 
from your pages that the custom has good au- 
thority. F. James. 


Epigram on“ Who wrote Icon Basiliké ?” (2 §, 
iii. 301.) — M.N. S. has spoiled both the point and 
the rhythm of this epigram. It should run thus: 

“ Who wrote Icon Basilike ? 
‘I,’ said the master of Trinity, 
‘I, with my little divinity, 
I wrote Who wrote Icon Basilike ?’” 

I understand that Archbishop Whateley wrote 
this smart parody. C. Mansrrecp Ineizsy. 

Birmingham. 


Bell Gables (2™ S. ii, 467.) — Peakirk, near 
Peterborough, Northamptonshire, and Buckland, 
near Dover, are instances of bell gables for three 
bells. The former undoubtedly very old —I 
believe about the middle of the twelfth century — 
the latter may be taken from the old church, the 
present church being a restoration. F. J. 


Brick Buildings (2™ §. iii. 199.) —I do not 
think you have noticed Little Wenham Hall, in 
Suffolk, which is, according to the Glossary, built 
of Flemish bricks, and of the date 1260. J.C. J. 





Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


The new volume of Mr. Peter Cunningham’s edition of 
The Letters of Horace Walpole embraces the period be- 
tween the years 1746 and 1756; which includes, of course, 
the close of the Rebellion of 1745, with the subsequent 
trials, executions, &c., of the Rebel Lords. These Wal- 
pole narrates with all his characteristic liveliness and 
powers of description. As we turn over letter after letter, 
now enjoying a witticism of George Selwyn—now a 
little bit of Walpole’s own malice— picking up in one 
the last bit of scandal, in another the newest political 
move—now taking part in a squabble at the opera—now 
witnessing one in the Royal Closet, and then becoming 
partizans almost in some fierce parliamentary strugg le — 
we seem, under the influence of his witty and able pen, 
to be actual spectators of the scene. Nowhere is the 
minor history of that time so pleasantly related as in 
Walpole’s delightful gossip; nowhere is the social con- 
dition of the class to which he belonged so graphically 
touched off, as in these models of familiar letters. 

Mr. Chappell’s amusing and instructive work on the 
Popular Music of the Olden Time increases in interest as 
it proceeds, ‘The Ninth Part, which has just been issued, 
if not quite so rich as some of its predecessors in musical 
illustration, is particularly rich in its literary portions, The 
Introduction to the Robin Hood Songs is very carefully 
compiled; but the portion of the present Number which 
will be read with the greatest interest, and well deserves 
it, is Mr, Chappell’s notice of the Effects of Puritanism 
upon Music and its Accessories; and his Introduction to 
the Music of the Commonwealth Period. By the bye, 
we ought to call attention to what may be called two 
Musical Supplements to the work before us: the one 
containing a selection of the best airs under the title of 
Old English Ditties Harmonized, by G, A. Macfarren, 
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which may be sung by three or five voices, or any num- 
ber in chorus; and the second consisting of a similar 
selection of Old English Ditties arranged with Symphonies 
and Accompaniments, by G. A. Macfarren. 

It may be well to remind our literary friends that the 
reading-room of the British Museum will close at the end 
of the present month, and that on the 16th of May the 
new Reading-room will be opened. This new room, with 
its dome the largest in diameter in the world, with the 
exception of the Pantheon, which is two feet larger (being 
142 feet), will contain accommodation for readers, 
each with a separate and most convenient table, 4 feet 
8 inches long. On the subject of the vexed question of a 
Catalogue, we learn from a long and interesting article in 
The Times of Tuesday last — an article obviously written 
by authority — that the amalgamation of the various Ca- 
talogues into one Catalogue is proceeding rapidly — that 
the “letters A, B, C, D, E, F, constitute about one-third 
of the entire Catalogue, and that this portion completed 
will be placed in the new reading-room on its opening. 
It will be comprised in 500 volumes.” We would add that 
notice has been issued that all frequenters of the reading- 
room will be required to produce their tickets. 

The Exhibition of the Art Treasures of the United King- 
dom at Manchester will be opened on the Sth of next 
month. So rich, so varied, and so extensive are the col- 
lections which,— owing to the zeal of the men of Man- 
chester, and the liberality with which the owners of the 
choicest works have placed them at the disposal of the 
committee,—are now congregated at Manchester, that any 
attempt to describe them within our limited space would 
be fruitless. A reference to the advertisement in another 
column will show their variety ; and in a few days a cheap 
catalogue will be issued, in which the l 


BOO 


various jew ls in 
this peerless casket will be clearly and distinctly par- 
ticularised. 
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We have to request the indulgence of many Correspondents for the 
postponement of their articles. We have a very large mass in type, and 
among them many papers of great interest. 
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KIRBY AND SPENCE’S ENTOMOLOGY. 
FOURTIL THOUSAND OF THE SE- 
VENTH AND CHEAPER EDITION, 
Just } pabs lished, in One closely-printed Volume, 

se. cloth. 


/) pages, crown ®vo., pric 


NT RODU Cc ‘TION TO ENTO- 
MOLOGY ments of the Natural 
Hlistory of Ir Ah, » El prising an Account of 
and Useful ~ ts; of their Meta- 
Food, Stratag r 
natior 
RS 
of Barham ; and WILL I AM SP F NC 
F.R.S., F.L.S. Seventh I I 
sand), with an Appendix re 
and Progress of the W 


“Now 
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rk in the Enclich lancuace, we be- 
lieve, has done more than Kirby and Spence's 
learned and popular Introduction to spread 
the taste for Natural History at h me. ° 
The book is, indeed, a marvel of capness 
considerably more than sely-printed 
octavo pages for ave shillin _ To our 
readers, old and young — pare nts, “chil dre n, 
teachers, respectively — we say,* buy and reac 
enjoy, verify, - enlarge, by the use of your 
own eyes and f ilties, the curious details in 
rural economy, animal biography, and mental 
philosophy, amassed with much study and 
personal observation, and digested with equal 
taste and judgment by the learned authors, in- 
dissolubly associated in fame and remem- 
rance, as they were 
thoug f 
temporal change irvivor of the two 
e owe a very charming addition to the vo- 
lume, in the shape of letters and recollections 
connected with the first conception and pro- 
gress of the work, and the cordial friendship 
which, having originated and matured the un- 
dertaking. so long survived its completion and 
participated its success. Natural History 
Review, July 1856, p. 51. 


London : LONGMAN, BROWN, & CO. 
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New Pictorial Work by 
George Cruikshank. 
On Thursday next will be published, in royal 
Svo., No. 1., to be continued monthly and 
e omplet ed in Ten Numbers, each conta ning 


2 Plates, price One Shilling, 
THE LIFE OF SIR JOHN 
FATSTAFP, illustrated by GEORGE 
c tUIKSH ANK. With » Biography of the 
Knig from Au tic Sources by ROBEKT 
B. BROU GH, ESQ. 
LONGMAN, 


London : BROWN, 


In crown 8vo., pp. 350, price 6s., cloth. 
y beer OCCULT SCIENCES. — 

Series of Sketches of the Traditions and 
Superstitions of Past Ae ey Marvels of 
the Re Day. By REV SMEDLEY, 
M. ; REV. HENRY ¥ Tosti IN, M.A 
w COOKE TAYLOR, .D.; and ELIT 
RICH, ESQ. 


London and Gla 
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YHOTOGRAPHIC POR- 
TRAITS OF LITERARY MEN. By 
DR. DIAMOND, F.S.A. 

MESSRS. BELL & DALDY have 
sure of announcing that they hav 
copies of the following Photogra; hic 
by DR. DIAMOND, which may now be } 
price 3s. td. each : 


— BENEyY ELLIS, ‘4 R.S 
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